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PRESIDENT WILSON’S “NEW FREEDOM” 
Tr death of Mr. J. Pierfpont Morgan occurs at a time when new administra- 


tive expedients and political sophistries seem to threaten the very vitals 

of this nation’s economic and industrial life. There is a dominant refrain 
in current comment that Mr. Morgan was borne on the crest of a wave of ex- 
pansion, the like of which will never be witnessed again; that his passing marks 
the close of an epoch which was productive of giant combinations of capital and 
industry; that henceforth there will be retreat from the principle of “com- 
munity of interests” in finance or business, of interlocking directorates and that 
the great corporation units must now suffer dismemberment. 

Time alone will determine if the economic principles of which Mr. Morgan 
was the chief exponent, shall prevail or whether the best interests of the country 
will be served by enforced reversion to old methods of competition. Certain it 
is that if our political savants do not keep clearly fastened in their minds the 
need of encouraging men of brain and capital to join forces for greater achieve- 
ment that the common people—the very object of their solicitude—will be most 
injured. This was illustrated in a forcible manner in this city very recently. 
For several years New York City had been carrying on negotiations to finance the 
dual subway system which is to relieve its frightfully congested transportation 
facilities. After a campaign of wilful misrepresentation by the yellow press 
and many drawbacks the Morgan firm finally agreed upon a plan to furnish the 


city with $170,000,000 to build the subways. The arrangements have been ap- 
proved not only by the city and public service officials but by the enlightened 
people of New York City in general. Without its facilities to command capital 
and credit the Morgan firm could not have offered to finance the city’s needs on 
a basis so advantageous to the people. It is one of many demonstrations of 
the truth of Mr. Morgan’s statement before a Congressional committee that char- 
acter is the basis of credit and business success. 
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In his articles on “The New Freedom” President Wilson leaves no doubt 
that he is animated by generous, justice-loving impulses. But they do leave a 
strong under-current of doubt that in the ardent pursuit of his ideals he alienates 
himself from the practical sclution of our national problems. Every true Ameri- 
can citizen will endorse his call “for the emancipation of the generous energies 
of a people.” But that does not mean that they will subscribe to his views as 
to the seat of our ailments. He takes for granted that the controlling mechanism 
of our national industrial, business and financial forces have been built in de- 
fiance of justice and the laws of natural economic growth. 

Thus far we have not been instructed by President Wilson as to the manner 
in which the era of “New Freedom” shall be attained, except as relates to the 
tariff. He interprets his election as a demand by the people to lower the tariff 
and as a protest against the “revision upward” policy of the last Republican ad- 
ministration. It is not necessary here to go into the pros and cons of free trade 
or protection. It is sufficient to state that the announcement of proposed 
schedules has not called forth the response which the leaders believed should be 
forthcoming. On the contrary there is unsimulated alarm in sections where the 
prosperity of laboring men depends upon industries and trades which will be 
affected by the new schedules. It is significant that this apprehension comes not 
so much from the “protected” or “privileged” interests but from _ the 
wage-earner. When the President says in his “New Freedom” that 


this “is no longer a government by free opinion....and the vote of the majority” 


it seems apropos to recall that the Democratic administration owes its 
elevation to the vote of a united minority of the electorate. 

What we most need in this country is more of the constructive genius of a 
Morgan. The decrees of the United States Supreme Court show that existing 
laws more than suffice to check monopoly and unfairness in trade. One by one 
the great combinations have been disintegrated. The courts have dissolved the 
Standard Oil, the Tobacco, the Sugar Refining “trusts”; great railroad systems 
have been severed and surely this is no evidence that “big business has captured 
the government.” Time, again, must be the sole arbiter as to whether the en- 
forcement of the Sherman Act will ultimately benefit the consumer and wage- 
earner or if the stronger forces of economic laws, to which man-made laws must 
adapt themselves, call for other processes. 

Far more potent in refreshing the spirit of liberty in this land will be a 
cleansing of the political stables, a higher degree of civic virtue. Exalted pro- 
fessions are hardly in tune with the record of waste and scandal attached to the 
latest budget of government appropriations. There is a selfishness in the seats of 
National and State legislation which calls for re-declaration of American prin- 
ciples. Business has been attacked and belabored to a standstill. There will 
be a “New Freedom” when politics and our legislatures and municipal assemblies 
are freed from the thraldom of barter and trade; when public office will 
not depend upon the tricks of popularity and when the “voice of the people” 
is interpreted, not by bowing to prejudice and whim, but by men who combine 
lofty patriotism with practical business sense. 
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A TRUST SAVINGS DEPARTMENT— ITS SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


A POSSIBLE NEW FEATURE OF, TRUST COMPANY DEVELOPMENT 
JOHN S. ROSSELL 
Vice-President and Secretary Security Trust & Safe Deposit Company, Wilmington, Del. 






T has been suggested recently that trust company activity could be consistently 
extended along a new line that would largely increase its usefulness to the 
great body of the people and greatly augment its earnings; or, to state it 

somewhat differently, that what nearly every trust company has been doing in a 

comparatively small and unsystematic way, could be made a special feature of 

trust company work. This is to be accomplished by the establishment of what 
has been designated by some as “A Trust Savings Department” ; that is, a depart- 
ment in which deposits of money, as savings, or for protection, or for any other 


purpose, may be made, and, under the rules and regulations, every dollar 
deposited constitute a Trust Fund, kept separate and apart from all other funds 


of the company, and the repayment thereof guaranteed. 

The story is told of a one-time prominent New Yorker, who, in the height 
of financial success, deposited a large sum of money in trust for the benefit of 
himself and family. In the complete collapse of his fortune, shortly thereafter, 
he was able to recover his prestige solely from the support this fund gave him. 
This incident teaches the lesson of the advantages, on the larger scale, of sav- 
ings deposited in trust. No less instructive, in a much smaller way, is the story 
of the man who deposited twenty-five dollars in trust for his grandson, to be 
paid him on attaining his majority, and who thereby inculcated in the young 
mind the principles of thrift, which led to a prosperous and honorable career. 

There are, unquestionably, a great many people in this country who, 
weekly, monthly and annually, invest their small savings in various ways that 
bring them no return and often result in total loss, that would be helped 
immensely if trust companies, in their respective localities, would give them an 
opportunity to deposit these same savings in trust under a plan that would 
encourage them to continue and would guarantee a full return of their deposits, 
with interest, or, in the event of death, the payment of all to some one whom 
they might designate. It is reasonably safe to predict that a system of trust 
deposits, under which sums of one dollar and upward might be placed at interest, 
would grow quickly into popular favor, and draw a large patronage to the 
companies that use it. 

The system in contemplation is based on the idea of mutual benefit. The 
depositor would be privileged to pay to the trustee such sum as he might desire, 
not less than one dollar, and the company would pay such rate of interest thereon 
as the money would earn after allowing a small profit as compensation for 
services. The depositor in real earnest would not fail to appreciate the advan- 
tage and would doubtless cultivate an attachment to the company that would 
make him a staunch supporter. The company could invest the aggregate funds, 
which should grow- steadily in volume, so as to cover fully the interest allowances, 
all of the expenses of operating the system, and leave quite a surplus. 
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It is believed to be entirely practicable to design this system so that it 
would be quite simple in detail and easy to operate. It must, of necessity, be 
this to avoid expense. A long drawn out trust agreement does not appear neces- 
sary for the purpose. The essential matter could be condensed into a small 
compass and the accompanying receipts and certificates couched in the fewest 
words possible. These are questions, however, that might address themselves 
differently to different persons, and could be settled according to the preferences 
of each company, though there would be great advantage in a uniform system, 
adaptable to the methods of any company. 

he subject appears to be worthy of the consideration of those who hold 
that the field of trust company endeavor should not be circumscribed, nor permitted 
to remain within its present limitations, but should be extended as far as may be 
allowable and the needs of the times may warrant, until the good work that 
the trust company is capable of accomplishing may be made available to the 
largest possible number of people. If this proposal should commend itself to 
those who have given the best thought to trust company extension, and the idea 
upon which it is based should be approved, the preparation of an efficient system 
to put it into successful operation would not be difficult. 

There is much force in the oft-repeated advertisement that “a trust com- 
pany never dies,” but there is still greater force in the fact that a trust company 
can render a better service to the people, in those business matters which interest 
them more deeply, than any other organization that has ever been formed. In 
its fiduciary relations, particularly, it is brought into close touch with the per- 
sonal needs of its patrons and is afforded the opportunity of aiding them in 
many ways. By strict fidelity to duty and by successful management of their 
affairs, it gains their confidence and wins their admiration; by manifesting 
a generous interest in the welfare of those who are unable to help themselves, 
or who must rely largely upon others, and by courteous and kindly treatment 
of all, the trust company establishes a reputation in the community where it is 
located that constitutes its greatest assets. A comprehensive system of trust de- 
posits, such as has been outlined, would prove most helpful in this respect. 

The trust company’s field of usefulness is almost boundless. The “execution 
of trusts of every description,” which is specifically authorized in many charters, 
or is constructively part of the general powers, contemplates the performance 
of nearly every duty conceivable within the ordinary affairs of man. It is, 
therefore, only necessary that the policy of the company, and the spirit and 
efficiency of its organization, be developed to the high standard requisite for 
meeting every demand upon it. This does not preclude the idea of conducting 
the company’s business with the object of large gains. The higher the purpose, 
the more beneficial the work done for others, the greater will be the volume 
of business and the larger, in the aggregate, will.be the profits. The receiving of 
savings deposits. and other moneys, in trust, as proposed, will aid materially in 
working out these much desired results. 

We have been passing through the formative stage in trust company de- 
velopment, and some features of the business undertaken have not been in 
perfect harmony with the best ideals. . For illustration, it is somewhat question- 
able whether commercial banking is strictly a trust company function, essential 
as it has been thus far to the upbuilding of the business of many companies. If 
we should ever reach that degree of development where the trust company 
would be entirely characteristic, it would undoubtedly confine itself to fiduciary 
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work, and to those matters which bear close relationship thereto. The settle- 
ment of decedents’ estates, the administration of trusts of various kinds, the 
care and management of the property of minors, and other dependent persons, 
may be enumerated as primarily among those things to which a trust company 
inay devote its exclusive attention. Trust deposits may be considered as properly 
within this classification. 

If, we depart ever so slightly from the true purpose of trust company en- 
deavor, in order to supplement and perfect its strictly fiduciary work, it would 
seem altogether allowable that a trust company should maintain an investment 
department, where persons may readily and safely obtain investments for their 
funds. A savings department may also be suggested as a proper adjunct, where 
patrons may be encouraged to lay aside their surplus earnings, and in various 
ways to provide for their future needs. Why not, then, “A Trust Savings De- 
partment,” that will serve the double purpose of furnishing an acceptable invest- 
iment and conserving savings ? 





‘COMMENTS ON PROPOSED TRUST SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


Believing that the suggestion to establish distinctive trust savings depart- 
ments, as a practical advance in trust company activity, is one of general interest, 
the publisher of TRust CoMPANIEs invited the views of a number of trust com- 
pany officials. The replies show that there is keen interest in the proposition 
although there is no unanimity of sentiment as to the wisdom of creating a 
separate department for trust savings accounts. A few of the letters received 
on this subject are given in substance herewith: 

Assistant Secretary D. L. Clarke, of the Savings Union Bank and Trust 
Company, of San Francisco, says: 

“When the Savings Union was only a savings bank, long before it had a 
trust department, almost from its inception, it might be said to have had a 
line of what may be termed trust savings accounts. 

“They were placed in the names of the president and cashier, trustees, 
naming the beneficiary, and the money was to become payable on the happening 
of a certain event. At first most generally these accounts were opened for the 
benefit of minor children, to become payable to them on attaining their majority. 
Later they became broader in their scope. Deposits were taken in this form 
to secure performance under some contract or agreement, as, for instance, to 
provide against default in payment of rentals under lease, also to protect sureties 
on bonds, to be disbursed in monthly installments. to improvident dependents 
under certain conditions, etc. 

“More recently trusts have been created of savings accounts, the money 
and its accretions of interest to be at the disposal of the trustee during life 
and on decease the remainder, if ahy, to be disposed of in the manner indicated 
by the trust instructions. One case we may cite is that of an old woman who 
deposited her money in this form of account, the sum _ remaining 
at her decease to be applied to her funeral expenses, to masses for the 
repose of her soul, a grave stone, and the balance to certain persons named. 
The amount involved being comparatively small, we were able to carry out the 
provisions of the trust without interference by the Public Administrator or the 
inheritance tax assessor. 

“Another instance was a more important affair. A sum of $50,000 was 
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placed on savings deposit with the president and cashier, the mterest only to 
be disbursed semi-annually for the benefit of an old person, the money on his 
decease to go to and vest in a daughter and granddaughter share and share alike. 
The daughter predeceased him but by the conditions of the trust her share was 
payable to her estate. It was possible in this instance to avoid administration, 
but it is not yet determined that the inheritance tax can be escaped. No objec- 
tion was raised by the tax authorities to the payment of the daughter’s share to 
her estate, for it is being administered here, and the assets of that estate will pay 
the tax on distribution ; but it is quite possible that payment of the inheritance tax 
by the granddaughter on her share will be required—$10,000 exemption, 1 per 
cent. on the remainder. Even so the inheritance will be obtained much more 
cheaply than through administration. 

“In general it may be said that accounts of this character may be created as 
trusts with a reasonable degree of certainty that they can be effective. The 
smaller the amount involved, of course, the less the chance of attack by other 
parties interested.” 


Another trust company officer writes : 


“T have long thought that a department of this kind would be very attractive, 
particularly in States where mutual savings banks are not specially provided for 
by law. 

“The distinction between mutual savings banks and incorporated banks or 
trust companies maintaining a savings department is that the funds of the 
former are held and administered by trustees as a trust estate. In no instance 
that I recall is a mutual savings bank permitted by law to carry on a general 
commercial banking business. Hence the funds of such institutions are not 
subject to the credit risks incident to commercial banking. Herein is the 
strength of the mutual savings bank; and the large deposits and low percentage 
of failures shown by such institutions alike vindicate the soundness of the trust 
idea as applied to savings. 

“The segregation of savings deposits into a separate trust fund would seem 
to be, furthermore, an effective offset against the popularity of the savings 
departments of National banks. National banks not being authorized under 
their charters to act as trustees, could not well compete with a trust company 
offering the security of a segregated trust fund. This principle is illustrated by 
the experience of National banks in States where mutual savings banks are the 
usual depository for savings accounts. [n such States it will be observed that 
National banks do not, as a rule, attempt to maintain savings departments. I 
am under the impression that the use of the word “Savings” is in such States 
restricted to institutions duly chartered for the purpose of handling this class 
of business. It might be well for this restriction to be extended to other States 
where no law for mutual savings banks is especially provided but where State 
banks and trust companies have found the competition of National banks in 
this respect a very serious handicap. The privilege of using the word “Sav- 
ings” might very well be extended in such States only to trust companies duly 
incorporated under the trust company statutes.” 


In order to encourage the discussion relative to a Trust Savings Department 
the publisher of Trust CoMPANIES invites its readers to communicate their 
views or make suggestions. 
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J. DIERPONT MORGAN 


. : . ’ . +) 
‘A man so various that he seemed to be not one but all mankind's epitome. 


stature, of ineffaceable achievement in modern as well as ancient times, 

repeats itself with grim consistency. It seems to be a decree of destiny that 
the truly great men in all ages are misjudged and their motives misinterpreted by 
ihe people of their own generation ; that the world revises its judgments and rings 
with tributes of praise when their ears can hear no more. As an elemental force 
in the greatest constructive period of this nation’s industrial and financial uevelop- 
ment, the breadth of service and influence exercised by the personality of Mr. 
Morgan, cannot now be adequately measured. Time alone will not only testify 
to his masterful genius as America’s greatest constructive financier but will also 
vindicate his unerring judgment and the lofty, unsullied motives with which he 
ruled the minds and hearts of men in the days of crisis and at the council table. 

When the soul of this great American passed away on March 31, in the old- 
world city of Rome, within the shadow of St. Peter’s glistening dome, the uni- 
versality of his genius called forth tributes from the entire civilized world. The 
rulers of great nations, who caught the inspiration of his character from personal 


| N the life and death of J. Pierpont Morgan the history of men of giant mental 


contact, did not hesitate to pay such homage as if this modest, unassuming Ameri- 
can citizen were one of the greatest of titled personages. For in him they recog- 
nized the guiding, virile force which made the United States a world power in 
commerce and finance during the past quarter of a century. 

At home, among his own countrymen and especially those whose friendship 
and associations afforded a knowledge of his tender human qualities and high 
ideals, the first impression caused, by the not entirely unexpected news from Rome, 
was one of profound grief. Although without title, without public office and none 
of the arts of popularity, Mr. Morgan’s death created a feeling throughout the 
length and breadth of the nation that a national figure had passed from the stage 
whose personal achievements are inseparably bound up with the most important 
chapters in the economic history of this nation. The rude noise of trade and 
traffig seemed to be momentarily hushed and for the first time the personality and 
character of this great American financier seemed to attain a new height and sig- 
nificance in the public mind. From every flag staff the national emblem hung at 
half-mast. The sense of loss and feelings of high regard found expression in 
assemblies. held under the auspices of the New York Chamber of Commerce, the 
New York Clearing House Association, the Stock Exchange, and in resolutions 
adopted by innumerable societies of benevolence, education, charity, art and busi- 
ness with which Mr. Morgan had been identified and to which he had rendered 
invaluable services. Perhaps never before have so many warm tributes, from 
such a variety of bodies representing different activities, been paid to any Ameri- 
can citizen. Atthe simple funeral services both in this city and in Cedar Hill 
Cemetery, Hartford, in his native city, the claims which Mr. Morgan had upon 
the affections of all who were privileged to know him well, were manifest. 
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It would require volumes to attempt to do justice to the life work of Mr. 
Morgan. From the singic standpoint of personal success or magnificent courage 
in times of great crisis or responsibility his career must be a source of inspiration 
to the youth of the land. Born amidst surroundings of comparative affluence he 
had no incentive to engage in a strenuous business life, except for the impulses of 
his own nature. A descendant of earliest American families he doubtless in- 
herited an aptitude for finance from his father, Junius Spencer Morgan, who left 
him heir to a considerable fortune. As a student his bent was serious. He com- 
pleted his education at the University of Gottingen, Germany, and immediately 
embarked upon his career. In the London office of his father’s firm, J. S. Mor- 
gan & Co., he mastered foreign exchange and its intricacies. In his early associa- 
tions with the banking house of Duncan, Sherman & Co., New York, as member 
of the firm of Dabney, Morgan & Co., and subsequently Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
he gave early promise of larger events to come. 

As early as 1871 he successfully created a market in Europe for $25,000,000 
New York Central stock. In 1877 he rendered valuable services in helping to 
place the National currency on a gold basis. But he first came into public promi- 
nence by bold resistance to the financial operations of Jay Gould and James Fisk, 
Jr., in connection with the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad. At that time the 
various railway systems were engaged in destructive competition. It is well to 
recall in this day that he became the most powerful antagonist to the rapacity and 
fraud which characterized railway construction finance during the decade from 
1880 to 1890. He provided the funds for the extension of the Northern Pacific 
to the Western coast and led in the reorganization of the Reading and Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad systems. He was founder of the Southern Railroad and its allied 
lines ; in 1895 rehabilitated the Erie Railroad; in 1897 reorganized the finances of 
the Lehigh Valley and brought about a consolidation of the bituminous coal in- 
terests. This period also saw the development of his close connection with the 
Vanderbilt lines. He performed the most valuable services in repairing the for- 
tunes of many of the railway lines which fell into the hands of receivership in 
the early nineties as the result of overcapitalization and overconstruction. A 
notable incident was the clash of the Morgan and Harriman interests in 1901 
over the Northern Pacific corner. Thereafter Mr. Morgan’s attentions were 
directed to the formation of industrial combinations of which the United States 
Steel Corporation is the most notable example. 

It was in the panic of 1907 that Mr. Morgan’s name will continue to stand 
forth perhaps most prominent. To his courageous, public-spirited leadership at 
that time is due the marshalling of forces which were effective in checking 
the assaults on banks, trust companies and credit. Many personal reminiscences 
have been revived concerning his generalship at that time which thrill and afford 
glimpses of the wonderful processes of his mind and his great power of command. 
Thereafter he gradually relinquished his active hold on business and surrounded 
himself with the ablest partners who have been trained to carry on the important 
financial operations of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., headed by his son J. P. 
Morgan, Jr., and who give every assurance that the prestige of this famous house 
will continue as heretofore. Mr. Morgan’s unostentatious charity, his priceless 
contributions to American possession of famous works of art and his loyalty to 
mother country 6n all occasions, all reflect the idealism of one of the greatest 
and ablest American citizens. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE COUNTRY BANK CHECK PROBLEM 


RECENT NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ACTION A STEP TOWARD 
ULTIMATE SOLUTION 


0. HOWARD WOLFE 
Secretary Clearing House Section of The American Bankers’ Association 
















UST as a pebble cast into a pool of still water will send the ripples in an ever- 
widening series of circles to the farthest confines of the shore, so a new 
thought, event or condition of affairs introduced sharply into our financial 

surface, sets in motion discussion, comment, investigation and criticism in all 

directions. I have used the word “surface” advisedly, because, unfortunately, 
much of the thought expressed publicly on such occasions deals with opinion, 

rather than with fact; with the superficial rather than the fundamental. A 

comparison of the Pujo report with the Morgan letter will illustrate the dis- 

tinction. 

A matter that is now engaging the attention of country and city bankers 
within hailing distance of New York is the old question of country checks. 
There is the usual tendency apparent to treat of it as a local question, or one 
which should be decided on the basis of the immediate dime rather than the 














ultimate dollar. 

After very thorough and deliberate consideration, a committee appointed by 
the New York Clearing House Association made the recommendation that the 
inland exchange rules of that body should be revised on a somewhat reciprocal 
basis with respect to the banks in the five contiguous States, New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Massachusetts. These rules, which were 
adopted by the New York banks, have been in operation now for about two 
months. It was not expected that they would please everybody, nor, it may 
be presumed, was it expected that the change should constitute a permanent re- 
adjustment. When one is crossing a rather turbulent stream on stepping stones, 
it is well to take one step at a time, with sufficient pause between steps to insure 
equilibrium and a safe landing on the opposite shore with dry feet. 

Naturally, the change has caused a deal of comment and conjecture and 
not a little impatient criticism. Yet, in the main, there is no question but that 
New York is aiming in the right direction and the rearrangement is a clear step 
in advance. It is a thing that cannot be passed upon any thought of finality, 
neither may we draw hasty conclusions on the merits of the present plan without 
; due consideration of the past and what developments have led up to the present 
4 status of the country bank check problem. 

: The country check, like the question of its.collection, is always on the move. 
In Chicago, a few years ago, they gave it a name that fits it exactly, and the 
term has since spread pretty generally—the transit item. New York is just be- 
ginning to become acquainted with the phrase, discarding such variety as “the 
collection item,” “the country check,” “foreign check,” “miscellaneous items,” 
etc. The check is only a transit item when it is in motion, i.e., when it is afloat 
outside the place where it is payable. And how many thousands of checks must 
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look with longing out of the mail-car windows as they pass to and fro, several 
times, through the towns where they will ultimately—arrive, but not until they 
have undergone all the endorsing, recording and shifting about process that is 
a part of our indirect system of collection! 

The use of these convenient substitutes for currency has spread and in- 
creased remarkably in the last twenty years, faster, indeed, than the increase of 
business or the extension of banking facilities would seem to occasion. 

Let us consider for a moment the reasons for this increase in the use of 
checks. There is hardly a feature of our geographical, political or financial his- 
tory which has not had a contributing influence upon the matter; and the same 
conditions could hardly have resulted in any other nation in the world. Geo- 
graphically, we are ideally situated. We have the cold, but fertile, wheat and 
cattle producing country of the west and northwest; the rice, cotton, sugar-cane 
and tobacco of the semi-tropical south; the sunny vineyards, gardens and fruit 
orchards of southern California and the Pacific slope; the mills, factories and 
workshops of New England; while in every section there are to be found the 
riches of the field, the forest and the mine. With all this natural wealth of 
resources there follows as a matter of course, that we have good transporta- 
tion facilities by land and water. Added to this, we are an aggressively adver- 
tising nation. Consult the columns of the daily paper, the weekly or monthly 
magazine and you will find that the producer and the merchant are advertising 
their goods for sale wherever steam or electricity will carry them. To move 
this great machinery of commerce requires a vast amount of credit, and the 
bank check is the best adapted instrument of credit that has yet been devised for 
the purpose. About 95 per cent. of all business in this country is done on a 


check basis ; the use of the bank check has been fostered and encouraged by those 
who have goods to sell to buyers who live at a distance. 


The matter of accounting expense has had a lot to do with the attitude 
taken by both city and country bankers on this question of check collection. 
Probably go per cent. of clerk hire, stationery, postage and “overhead” charges, 
grows out of the use of checks. 

3ank checks, which circulate as cash and are received on deposit as such, 
may be classed in four different groups with respect to place of payment. They 
are (1) the checks payable by the bank where they are deposited, known as 
“self checks,” “own items” or simply by the name of the bank; (2) clearing 
house items which are those payable in the regular exchanges through the clear- 
ing house; (3) items on non-clearing banks which may be known by a variety 
of terms, such as “miscellaneous city,” “brokers’ checks,’ or “runners’ items,” 
this last term defining the method of presentation, and (4) “foreign,” or 
“transit” checks. These last are the most expensive to handle because they 
require at least five separate processes and must have in addition an official 
supervision in their collection, that adds considerably to the cost. Time was 
when these items were credited only upon payment but the great increase in 
volume long ago made such methods both impractical and impossible. 

In meeting this gradually increasing cost there has been a natural tendency 
to follow the line of least resistance, and instead of doing the best thing, bankers, 
as a rule, have done the easiest thing, that is, they have looked to exchange 
charges for a reimbursement. The introduction of the adding machine some 
fifteen years ago has enabled banks, and especially the large collecting banks, 
to keep the stationery and clerical expense in collecting checks down to a 
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reasonable figure, therefore, that part of the saving represented by reduced 
records has largely been taken care of by the use of the adding machine. The 
adding machine also has played an important part in helping the country banker 
to keep down his expense account; but he too, having found that the limit of 
the capacity of the adding machine has almost been reached, in order to meet 
constantly increasing expenses, has raised his exchange rate. This the large 
city banker is unable to do, because if he should raise his exchange rate, it would 
fall hardest upon his city depositors, who, in turn, are the borrowers and the 
stockholders of his bank. The country banker, however, has no such problem, 
since an increase in exchange on his part hits only the large city banks, and he 
does not particularly care, nor, in fact, does he understand always the exact 
situation in a big reserve city. He has the habit of looking upon all city banks 
as rolling in wealth. 


an arate ie gel lla rs 


Since about 1899, bankers in every section of the country, in casting about 
for a solution of the so-called “Transit Problem,” or the question of country 
check collection, have turned inevitably to the Clearing House. Discussion and 
argument have turned upon the two important sides of the question—economy 
in the mechanical handling of the items, stationery and postage, and economy in 
time and exchange costs in securing returns. Two separate and distinct policies 
have been pursued by the Clearing House Associations which have undertaken to 
bring about the desired results. 


We have had the opportunity to observe these two systems in their operation 
for the past fourteen years, so that it is now possible to arrive at an intelligent 
decision as to their relative merits. The first may be designated as the Boston, 
or Country Clearing House plan. In accomplishing all that was hoped for, the 


results of this plan have been so successful that argument is unnecessary. The 
other Clearing House method referred to may be described as a plan which has 
not undertaken the direct solution of the collection problem, but rather a shifting 
of the burden upon the endorser of the check, as such, by fixing a rate of exchange 
high enough to cover exchange cost and incidental expense as well. There are 
one or two Clearing Houses, such as Nashville, Tenn., where a combination of 
the two plans is in force. 

Each of the two theories admits that the country check has come to stay; 
the public has heen educated to use it, has learned its great value and its eff- 
ciency as adapted to modern business methods. The bankers are not going to be 
consulted on that point; it has been decided in the court of last resort. As 
stated above, the banks, speaking through the Clearing House Associations, are 
divided. One group says to the public, the depositors, “There is a constantly 
growing expense in collecting these country checks both of accounting and ex- 
change charges. To meet this expense we will introduce the best known 
methods of collecting the checks, and, at the same time, eliminate exchange 
charges so far as we are able in the immediate territory, which we can reach 
overnight—to our mutual advantage.” 

The other group makes the same correct contention as to the expense and its 
causes and then says to its depositors, “but we will pass it on to you in the shape 
of an exchange charge and make no attempt to correct the evil of excessive 
charges on the part of the country banks, and we will go on collecting our 
checks in the same expensive, individual fashion as heretofore.” The impor- 
tance of the change in New York lies in the fact that the city has gone over from 
the second into the first group, and if past history is any indication of what may 
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happen, there are several other cities which will again follow the lead, as in- 
deed one, Syracuse, has already done. 

The great difficulty lies in exchange charges, which are debatable on three 
counts, on the grounds of expediency, however, rather than correctness of 
economic theory. These are the questions: 

(1) Is the custom of banks charging one another exchange justifiable from 
a business point of view? 

(2) What conditions should govern the rate; the cost of shipping currency, 
arbitrary rules, or the entire cost of collecting checks, including every expense? 

(3) Having decided the first two questions in favor of a charge and hav- 
ing fixed the rate, who should pay; the endorser who is entitled to full pay- 
ment, but who is easiest to get at, or the maker, who gets the full benefit from 
the use of the check? 

Now, the reason this question of exchange has not been decided properly, 
(as it has been in England, for example) is because everybody wants it settled 
his way without regard to what is best for everybody else. A banker who is 
altruistic on exchange charges is almost as rare as a depositor who believes 
a bank cannot afford to pay interest on a hundred dollar checking balance. 

Whatever the merits of the discussion may be, the fact remains that exchange 
charges have come to play so important a part in the relations between city 
banks and their country correspondents, that neither recognizes the fundamental 
principles involved. And so the bank check is not recognized for what it is, 
the best substitute for currency yet devised, but as a sort of a golden-egg-laying 
goose that must be plucked, and wheedled, and chased this way and that until 
the last iota of value is jealously seized regardless of ultimate fatalities. 

Consider what business in any large city would be if there were no bank 
checks used. Or suppose we had to go back to the days before 1853, when the 
chaotic method of collecting checks by runner was employed and next door 
neighbors in the financial district settled with each other once a week. For 
that matter, in almost all our cities, from ten to sixty runners a day call at non 
clearing banks where one would do if the clearing principle were properly ex- 
tended. The bank check is the answer to our inelastic currency system and 
more than that it is the one part of banking that in its use and development is 
strictly American. But we are lax in applying economic laws in the matter of 
presentation and redemption. We are learning over again what the Suffolk 
Bank taught in New England a century ago and what the history of all bank 
issues discloses: that substitutes for real money must be subject to no question 
as to convertibility or value. The only distinction is that checks are for pay- 
ment and not circulation and hence must be collected in as direct a manner as 
possible. 

This is by no means a local question; what is going on in New York is 
happening in Chicago and everywhere else. Several cities differ because they 
have reached varying stages in the process of development of check collection, 
but let no one fear but that ultimately the question is going to be settled right. 
Some people mistake steps for landing places, that is all. 


The legislature of the State of Washington has enacted a protective law which pro- 
hibits the use of the names trust, bank or savings by enterprises which are not subject to 
the State banking laws or under the jurisdiction of the State Bank Examiner. 
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BANK AND TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING MEN: ORGANIZE! 


THE NEED FOR CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATED EFFORT 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
(Manager Advertising Department Bankers’ Trust Company, New York City) 





HE highly competitive character of the banking business—it is no longer 
the banking profession—makes bank advertising a factor of great im- 
portance. If vou have been over impressed with the thought of “con- 
centration” of banking capital, consider that there are some 25,000 separate 
banking institutions in the United States, each striving to obtain at least its 
share of legitimate business. This competition is the parent of Bank Adver- 
tising, which may be defined as the public dissemination of information re- 
garding banks, with a view to increasing their business. Bankers quite gen- 
erally recognize the importance of bank advertising as a means of obtaining 
new business and holding present business, and they are spending money 
freely in this connection. Large numbers of bankers who are ambitious for 
the growth of their institutions are studying the subject. 

Between the two extremes of the occasional bank which is obtaining a 
high degree of efficiency for each advertising dollar expended, and the bank 
which is wasting its money on unintelligent advertising, are thousands of 
banks which are receiving a fair return on their advertising investment, but 
are not obtaining that degree of efficiency which modern business practice in 
other lines would demand. 

In the writer’s opinion there is urgent need for organized study and 
research in the field of financial advertising. Many minds are working on 
similar problems of advertising their respective institutions, but working 
separately, and hence doing pioneer work already done by somebody else. 
The results: Double or quadruple work, lost motion, under efficiency, waste, 
narrowness, restricted outlook, one man ideas. 

What is the remedy? (Get together and co-operate for the general good 
of the bank advertising profession and the banking business; exchange ex- 
periences, without giving away original ideas that are considered valuable; 
find out by actual contact in meeting, that other men pursuing similar lines 
of thought and research have made discoveries as well as we, and can pos- 
sibly give us information of value; learn what has been discovered and build 
on that, instead of groping until we have made the discovery ourselves by 
actual experiment and costly experience; profit by the loss of others, who 
doubtless would be glad to relate the story of their loss as a contribution to 
the general cause of efficiency. 

3ut I cannot do better than quote from a paper which was circulated at 
a recent meeting of officers and other executives of banks and trust com- 
panies held April 3 in connection with a luncheon at the Lawyers’ Club, 
New York. The reasons therein given for organizing an association 
of men interested in advertising banks and trust companies-in New York 
City are applicable with greater or less force in all other cities where the 
financial advertising men have not organized. Here are the points given: 
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(1) At present the men interested in advertising their respective insti- 
tutions in this city, are not acquainted with one another, and have no good 
opportunity for getting acquainted. The proposed association would afford the 
opportunity. 

(2) The advantage of men in similar lines of work getting together 
occasionally for discussion, is generally recognized. The bank advertising 
men of New York City ought to get together, if only for this reason. 

(3) At present every man is working out his own problem, which in 
some respects is similar to the problem of every other man in this line of 
work. Thus, much unnecessary work is being done. It is as though 
everyone of us was blazing a trail through an unknown region, instead of 
making use of trails already blazed. The proposed association would afford a 
Clearing House for experiences, profitable and unprofitable. 

(4) Individuals are often impelled to do certain things in advertising 
which, in their judgment, are not expedient, through lack of moral support. 
The proposed association could establish policies in regard to certain forms of 
“complimentary” advertising, which would make it easy for individual 
members to deny the importunities of solicitors. 

(5) Through lack of co-operation on the part of banks and trust com- 
panies in this city, the local newspapers are not doing very much through 
their news and editorial columns for the general welfare of the city’s bank- 
ing institutions, although receiving considerable revenue therefrom. The 
proposed association could wield a successful influence for obtaining better co- 
operation on the part of the local publications. 

(6) Financial advertising is very much under maximum efficiency, 
and the subject needs to be studied in the broadest way, and in the light of 
the experience of advertising banks. The proposed association would afford a 
Forum for the discussion of methods of efficiency, elimination of waste 
and other subjects of importance in bank advertising. 

(7) There is a tendency plainly noticeable to widen the scope of the 
bank advertising man’s work; he is becoming an advisor on matters of 
policy and a suggestor of methods for increasing business, aside from mere 
advertising methods. At present there is no way in New York for these 
men to improve their methods by actual contact with men of similar en- 
deavor. The proposed association would give this much needed opportunity. 

(8) Some have objected to an organization of this character on the 
ground that their trade secrets would become common property. It would 
not be incumbent upon any member of the proposed organization to reveal 
valuable original ideas which he might have in mind for use in his institu- 
tion. Certainly, it could not harm him or his institution, however, to 
inform his fellow members as to past experiences, and it is quite probable 
that an interchange of such experiences would result in mutual saving 
and profit. 

(9) In other cities where such organizations are in existence, it has 
been found that new avenues of usefulness have opened as the organiza- 
tions have developed. Doubtless this would be the experience of the associa- 
tion for the above purposes, organized in this city. 


The widespread interest in the advertising of banking institutions in all 
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a national organization for the systematic study of the subject should be 
effected. Probably the best mode of procedure would be the organizing of 
local clubs by men responsible for the publicity of their institutions, for the 
study of the particular local problems which confront them. 

There are a few notable instances of organizations of this sort, one of 
the most successful being the Bankers’ Ad. Association of Pittsburgh, which 
has been in existence for several years and has worked out to the advantage 
of all the institutions represented, and to the general'improvement of the 
standards of bank advertising in that city. Other local organizations of a 
similar character, but undertaking a less ambitious program might be men- 
tioned, and now comes the Bank Publicity Association of New York City which 
is in process of organizing; it begins under the most favorable conditions and 
promises to be an early success. 

It seems quite within the range of possibility and certainly desirable 
that a national organization should be effected, by combining the local or- 
ganizations already established and adding others as they are formed from 
time to time. This method of procedure appeals to the writer as more logical 
than the formation of a national association to be sub-divided into local 
chapters. A national organization, each of whose local units has proven its 
right to existence through usefulness to the local situation, is on a far firmer 
foundation than an association originally organized as national, whose units 
have been carved out of itself. 

Before concluding I want to say a word about one of the obstacles 
which have confronted previous efforts to get bank advertising men together 
into an organization for mutual advantage. I refer to the fear on the part 
of some that valuable ideas originated for the use of some particular institu- 
tion, might become the property of all, in other words, that trade secrets 
might be revealed through such an organization. This attitude has never 
appealed to me personally, because I have always felt that there are “more 
ideas where the last came from,” and after all, an idea or method once used, 
quickly becomes common property, through the “inalienable right” of imita- 
tion. I have been impressed with the fact that the acknowledged leaders in 
the field of financial advertising are not obsessed with this fear of giving 
away valuable ideas. 

As pointed out in Section 8 of the “Reasons” quoted above, it should not 
be incumbent upon any member of a bank advertising club to reveal original 
or clever ideas or methods which he may have in reserve for the use of his 
institution; there are enough good reasons for organizing such clubs, omit- 
ting altogether the thought of exchanging valuable ideas. 





LARGE RESERVATION FOR THIRD ANNUAL TRUST COMPANY BANQUET 


The third annual banquet of the Trust Companies of the United States, which will be 
held on Thursday evening, May 8, in New York City, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, under 
the auspices of the Trust Company Section, A. B. A., promises to exceed in attendance 
the two previous assemblies. In response to the letter of invitation addressed to members 
of the Section by the President, Mr. William C. Poillon, vice-president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company of New York City, it is practically assured that, at least, 1,000 guests, repre- 
senting trust companies from every State, will be in attendance. Among the speakers will 
be Hon. James M. Beck, ex-Attorney-General of the United States, Col. William R. Harvey 
and Patrick Francis Murphy, all brilliant after-dinner speakers of national prominence. 
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NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS UPHOLDS DOUBLE LIABILITY 
OF BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKHOLDERS 


HE New York Court of Appeals has just decided that the double liability 
of bank and trust company stockholders as provided by the New York 
statute of 1908 is legal, and that the Banking Department may enforce 

this liability before judgment against the corporation has been recovered. The 
decision is one of the most important rendered during the past few years. 

The statutory question was whether the banking law of 1908, which was one 
of the reform measures of Governor Hughes’ administration, should apply or 
whether the earlier banking law of 1887 and the provision of the stock corporation 
law, requiring judgment against the corporation before enforcing the liability to 
stockholders, were controlling. The Court of Appeals in its decision upheld the 
Banking Department in enforcing the full liability of stockholders of the La- 
fayette Trust Company within thirty days after the department had taken posses- 
sion of the defunct trust company. The court says: 


The statute of-1908 expressly repealed all acts and parts of acts inconsistent therewith, 
and in unmistakable language conferred authority upon the Superintendent of Banks, 
if necessary, to pay the debts and liabilities of a trust company, to institute action in this 
official capacity to enforce the liability imposed upon the stockholders thereof by Section 196 
of the Banking Law, unhampered by any limitations contained in the Stock Corporation 
Law or the fact that the charter of the company had not been dissolved by judgment of 
the court. The scheme of the statute was to provide a procedure for the liquidation of 
delinquent corporations through a department of the State for the benefit of creditors, 
which would be economic and speedy. 

The same general plan prevails in the liquidation of National banks by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and the relief sought by the complaint in this action is similar to the 
relief which was theretofore obtained in proceedings authorized to be taken against stock- 
holders of bank corporations to enforce the liability imposed upon them by Article 8, 
Section 7, Constitution of 1846 (Laws of 1849, Chapter 226; Banking Law of 1882, Chap- 
ter 409, Article VI.), and which was sustained by this court in the matter of Empire City 
Bank (18 N. Y. 199). 

In the examination of the questions involved in this appeal we have not deemed it 
necessary to refer to the liability imposed upon stockholders by the Constitution of 18904 
(Article VIII., Section 7), neither have we overlooked the decisions of this court, called 
to our attention by the learned counsel for appellants. The cases upon which stress was 
laid by him were decided before the passage of the act of 1908. 


HAWAIIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY FACES RUIN 


The publisher of Trust CoMpaANres has received the following communication from 
one of its subscribers in Honolulu, Hawaii, which deserves the earnest consideration of Con- 
gress: 

“The whole community out here is aroused over the possible reduction of the tariff on 
sugar, and a public committee has been appointed to condyct a campaign of appeal instead 
of sending the usual lobbyists to Washington. This committee is securing the names and 
asking the assistance of everyone that enjoyed a part of our eighty million dollars of com- 
merce with them for 1912. 

“The whole framework of our commercial industry is built out of sugar on a pedestal 
of protection. It seems that for the past seventy-five years all efforts to develop other crops 
or diversify agricultural industry have failed. Sugar is our only crop. Our distance from 
market, the necessity that has been forced upon us of transporting our produce in Ameri- 
can vessels places us in a different position from other domestic sugar producers. 

“We ask why stigar, the only commodity of great food value that has decreased in 
price, should be picked out for attack? It seems a shining example of tariff for revenue 
only, and we hope that the removal of the duty or its reduction will in no way effect the 
price of sugar.” 
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"THE PUBLIC AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


WILLIAM C. VAN ANTWERP 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Author of ‘‘The Stock Exchange From Within” 


That public criticism of the Stock Ex- 
change constitutes a serious menace to the 
interests of that institution goes without 
saying. It also goes without saying that 
much of this criticism is based upon misin- 
formation and lack of knowledge. The 
Stock Exchange is not perfect, of course. 
Errors of omission have crept in, as must 
always be the case where fallible human 
attributes are involved. The Governors 
are doing all that they can do to keep their 
house in order, and the instinct that prompts 
them to do so is the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The Exchange is merely a market-place. 
It has nothing to sell and nothing to buy. 
It provides a room for its members, who 
are the agents of others. “People who wish 
to use the facilities of the Exchange may or 
may not be useful economic factors. Some 
of these outsiders have, in times past, 
abused the facilities which the Exchange 
affords, and they may conceivably do so 
in the future, despite all that the Exchange 
may do to prevent such abuses. The Ex- 
change itself will not knowingly counten- 
ance an improper act, but its facilities do 
undeniably create an arena for the possi- 
bility of wrongdoing by non-members. It 
is to the actions of these outsiders that 
much of the prevalent criticism is due. 

As a result, the notion has become wide- 
spread that there is something wrong with 
the Exchange itself; that its management 
is lax, and that its rules are not enforced. 
People talk as though fictitious transactions 
predominated, although, as a matter of fact, 
fictitious transactions do not exist at all. 
Uninformed people seem to think that every 
evil in Wall Street comes from the Stock 
Exchange alone. No distinction is recog- 
nized between the Exchange on the one 
hand, and the questionable company pro- 
moter who may happen to lurk in a Wall 
Street office, or the swindling bucket-shop 
that infests the rural districts. Ideas of 
this sort grow by what they feed on. Pass- 
ing current from lip to lip they serve to im- 
press a lot of thoughtless people that the 
Stock Exchange performs no useful func- 














tion whatever. The fact that the Board 
of Governors has adopted and is constant- 
ly adopting new rules to prevent wrongful 
occurrences is overlooked. The evils that 
are prevented and the malpractices that are 
defeated are ignored in the popular mind. 

In the course of a somewhat extended 
tour of the country within the last few 
months, I have attempted to get at the 
root of this difficulty by questioning the 
people. As a result of my observations, 
I am inclined to believe that underlying all 
this popular suspicion and distrust lurks 
the basic opinion that all speculation is 
harmful and that it should be suppressed. 
It is, of course, impossible to argue with 
this frame of mind, because it ignores 
economic laws which have operated ever 
since the beginning of barter and trade. 
The minds of such people are not open to 
conviction. As a general rule, they will not 
admit that this is their belief, but when you 
come to argue and reason with them you 
find that it is, in reality, the real basis of 
their complaint. They seem to feel that 
all speculation is gambling, and so this 
word gambling comes to be applied to 
everything that occurs on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Now there is a confusion of ideas in- 
volved here, and unless we are to abandon 
etymology and relinquish the proper usage 
of words, it should be an easy matter to 
determine whether any relationship exists 
between these two practices. The first 
thought that occurs is “What is gambling?” 
We cannot define the difference we seek 
to establish until we know just what we 
have to work with. That gambling is an 
evil nobody will deny, but if it be asked 
“In what does this evil consist?” the an- 
swers are sO numerous and contradictory 
as to suggest that its real nature is not 
generally understood. Yet so general a 
condemnation undoubtedly rests upon some- 
thing definite, and it is worth a moment’s 
inquiry. 

One man will tell you that gambling is 
to be condemned on ethical grounds; that 
one man’s gain must be at the expense of 
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another’s losses and that, therefore, the 
golden rule, which is at the root of moral- 
ity, must be violated by the act of the 
gambler. But this explanation will not 
alone suffice, because in many spheres of 
legitimate and proper activity industrial 
success is ever achieved at the expense of 
defeated competitors. We recognize as a 
painful accompaniment of bread-winning, 
that if I compete with you for business, and 
undersell you and drive you out, I have 
gained at your loss, but I am not to be 
condemned for it—because that is one of 
the recognized and necessary vicissitudes of 
trade. It will not suffice, therefore, to de- 
nounce gambling solely on that ground. 

Similarly, another authority may tell us 
that gambling is an evil because if a man 
loses, his loss of comfort and efficiency and 
the loss of those dependent upon him, far 
outweighs his gain if he wins. People do 
not know when to stop; under the stress 
of excitement they may lose all they pos- 
and thus be driven to suicide or to 
criminal pursuits. But the answer is that 
while this constitutes a real evil, incidental 
to all the legitimate processes of produc- 
tion and trade, the same influences are at 
work. It is a melancholy fact that in all 
the proper pursuits of life a large number 
stake all and lose all. Only a handful suc- 
ceed, while various stages of partial or 
complete bankruptcy are the portions of 
the majority. To these failures also, many 
of the criminal owe their origin. 
And so from this standpoint, gambling 
merely exhibits an evil which is extraordi- 
narily widespread. 

Another condemnation of the gambler 
rests on his effort to acquire something 
for nothing. This is especially demoraliz- 
ing to the young, who are taught to believe 
that success can be gained only by long 
and patient endeavor. But surely this is 
only an incidental evil, inconclusive as a 
final arraignment, because it also exists 
very largely elsewhere. The money- 
changer, for example, produces no _ benefit 
to society and invariably gets something for 
nothing. All his gains are made up of 
losses by those with whom he deals, yet we 
do not condemn him on that account. The 
man who inherits a fortune gets something 
for nothing; the man who buys lands or 
goods at low figures and grows rich on the 
unearned increment of their enhanced 
value—these also get something for noth- 
ing as far as their. own efforts are con- 
cerned, yet society does not hold them in 
abhorrence. We must, therefore, look 
farther. 
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The real and_the paramount reason why 
gambling is a vice is that the gambler is a 
drone, and this major fact, added to all 
the others I have cited, at once defines his 
status. 

So much for gambling. Now what is 
speculation? It so happens that because 
very many uninformed people do not know 
just what constitutes the evil of gambling, 
it is frequently confused with this other 
form of activity. Yet the terms are not 
synonymous in any sense. When Columbus 
and his Argosy sailed into the great un- 
known he was speculating in an irrational 
and even shocking sense. The new com- 
munities founded as a result of his adven- 
ture were likewise precarious speculations, 
as were also those that followed. Four- 
fifths of the present area of the United 
States, beginning with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and ending with Alaska, were specu- 
lations pure and simple, and denounced as 
such by contemporary writers. The army 
of farmers who made our country the great- 
est agricultural area the world has ever 
risking their all on the bounty of 
nature, were speculating magnificently. So 
were the railroads that spanned the 
great West and opened new lands to civili- 
zation; they were speculators in a two- 
fold sense because in addition to the haz- 
ards of their own constructive work, they 
had also to speculate upon the willingness 
and ability of other speculators, you and I, 
to assist in the enterprise by purchasing the 
securities and evidences of debt. 

Today, I am happy to say, speculation 
goes on all about us with feverish intensity. 
The publisher who accepts your money and 
enters into an engagement to leave a news- 
paper at your door every morning for a 
year, is speculating on the Bear side. He 
has sold something he hasn't got. He is 
“short” of labor, ink, papers, and news. 
So the contractor who binds himself to 
build your house is speculating on his abil- 
ity to obtain the labor and materials neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of his contract. And 
the farmer—the people’s idol—when he sells 
the corn he has not yet planted, isn’t he 
doing the very thing he abhors and con- 
demns in Wall Street? Every ship that 
goes to sea carries with it a speculation 
and leaves another one behind it at Lloyd’s. 
Every man who insures his house or his 
life buys a speculation, and every company 
that insures him sells one. And so on and 
on, with responsible men everywhere an- 
ticipating the wants of society and assum- 
ing the risk of supplying them. 

Speculation in its best and broadest sense 
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is the spirit of adventure and risk in the 
hope of large returns for service rendered, 
and it is a very real service that has been 
rendered to civilization in the instances 
that I have cited. In a narrower but not 
less important sense speculation is the in- 
vestment of capital and the use of credit 
to finance these great undertakings, and 
here, too, there is service. How gambling 
and speculation become confused in some 
minds is explained by the fact that both 
consist in taking risk for the sake of gain, 
but speculation has for its end a service to 
humanity in some concrete form, while 
gambling is a parasitic development in 
which there is no utility and no benefit con- 
ferred. Apply it to money and see how 
it works out. The utility of money lies in 
the work it performs; idle money means 
loss. Speculation sets money at work where 
it performs a useful function to society and 
to the individual. Gambling kills the energy 
of money and deprives society of its po- 
tential value. The speculator is a creator; 
the gambler an idler. In gambling the gains 
of one are made of the losses of the other; 
in speculation both parties gain by the very 
nature of the transaction, and this is its 
genuine test. 

The extraordinary facilities that have de- 
veloped in civilized countries for the nego- 
tiation of securities early attracted the 
speculative interests. There is always a 
large element in every community that pre- 
fers* to employ its savings in speculative 
purchases of land, commodities, or property 
of any kind, with a view to profiting by 
an advance in price, rather than to merely 
placing these savings out at interest. To 
this class the stock market offers obvious 
advantages over every other form of specu- 
lation, and they have become its constant 
patrons. The stock market is, therefore, 
the highly organized agency through which 
the purchasers and sellers of the corporate 
securities of the world are brought in con- 
tact. Without it our great corporate enter- 
prise would be enormously difficult, if not 
impossible, because in the absence of the 
assurance of a constant and reliable market 
to liquidate in at need, the investor could 
with difficulty be drawn into new under- 
takings. 

The belief, entertained by many, that 
only that part of it which is represented by 
cash purchases for investment is “legiti- 
mate,” is erroneous. The speculative ele- 
ment alone gives to it that continuity and 
reliability which encourages the conserva- 
tive investor to venture into new enter- 
prises. Furthermore, the effect of this 








speculative activity is that many sharp- 
witted men, striving, with the incentive of 
gain, to forecast the values of corporate 
properties, produce (as the joint product of 
their efforts) a sensitive barometer of trade 
conditions which is invaluable to the busi- 
ness world. 

Complaint is heard of the volume of this 
speculation; members of the Pujo Commit- 
tee express surprise that so large a part 
of the business on ’Change is of a purely 
speculative rather than of an investment 
character. But why? Speculation is the 
one and necessary agent which equalizes 
supply and demand and prevents, insofar as 
may be, those sudden and abrupt fluctua- 
tions which we all deplore. Speculation in 
securities is the art, or the ability judging 
or predict with varying degrees of accu- 
racy the effects which will ensue to the 
country’s industries from certain causes 
Ten such speculators can make a better 
market than one, a hundred can make a 
still better one, a hundred thousand—com- 
peting with each other, gathering and dis- 
seminating the news and stimulating each 
other’s judgment with their bargaining and 
higgling—would make the best market in 
the world, because it would be a market 
in which prices and values were most nearly 
in accord. Far from being surprised then, 
that so large a part of the business on 
’Change is speculation, we should welcome 
and encourage it just as we welcome and 
encourage all other forms of genuine com- 
merce. Assuredly it is not gambling. Each 
one of these speculators contributes to the 
general uplift. We may not see it plainly, 
and the public may not grasp its signifi- 
cance, yet each one of these speculators, by 
his individual transactions, undoubtedly 
contributes something to what Ricardo calls 
“the imperceptibles of commerce.” 

There is no angle of Stock Exchange 
speculation which we members of that body 
are afraid to face in discussion. We know 
that there are evils in the business, and that 
the most important single evil is the buying 
of securities, or anything else, on narrow 
margins and with borrowed money, by un- 
informed people, who cannot afford to lose. 
This is the lowest and worst form of specu- 
lation, and it is, perhaps, not surprising, 
where the proper and the improper are so 
closely analogous, that people find it hard 
to distinguish between them. Now, while 
the Stock Exchange is undeniably an arena 
for the display of these abuses, it does not 
create them any more than private property 
creates robbery, or fire insurance, arson. 
We do not discover evils in private prop- 
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erty, because thieves sometimes break in 
and steal; we do not condemn fire insur- 
ance because people burn down houses. We 
should not, therefore, condemn speculation 
merely because parasites cling to it and 
suffer by it. We do not encourage them, 
we forbid our members from advertising 
anything more than bare announcements of 
their names and addresses, we prevent them 
from dealing with a smaller Exchange in 
New York, largely because that Exchange 
is a notorious offender in this matter of 
dealing on light margins and with weak 
people, and finally we have now a commit- 
tee on Business Conduct composed of Gov- 
ernors who, insofar as they can, humanly 
speaking, watch the operations of our 600 
brokerage houses, and may be trusted to stop 
this practice whenever it is discovered. Has 
any other line of business in which there 
are speculative evils gone so far? 

Another popular misapprehension in the 
public mind has to do with manipulation. 
People seem to feel that all forms of 
manipulation are harmful and that it 
should be suppressed, but all forms of 
manipulation are not harmful, and there is 
danger that in our zeal for reform we of 
the Stock Exchange may go too far, even 
admitting that it is better to go too far 
than not to go far enough. I maintain, on 
the authority of every economist of record, 
that forms of manipulation having to do 
with advertising new securities by giving 
them a quoted price on ’Change, even 
though that price is made artificially, is 
quite as proper as the daily practice of the 
merchant in “fixing,” i. e., manipulating, a 
price for new wares. The price of any new 
thing must, at the beginning, be determined 
by processes other than those of established 
supply and demand. The Government is- 
sues new bonds, the City sells certificates 
of debt, the Steel Corporation builds a new 
mill and enlists public support through an 
issue of securities. All these issues are 
new, and, whether on or off the Stock Ex- 
change, a price must be “fixed” for them. 
This is manipulation. If investors will not 
buy at the price, it must be manipulated 
until the success of the new undertaking 
is assured. 

Nor is this healthy and legitimate form of 
manipulation confined solely to new securi- 
ties. “Window-dressing” at the year-end is 
a familiar practice in all the world’s finan- 
cial centers, particularly in London, yet I 
have never heard the theory advanced that 
it is improper. As a matter of fact the 
artificial establishment of prices for many 
old and tried issues that have long been 
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dormant seems to me to be as natural and 
proper as was the practice in my youth of 
attracting mew recruits to the Sunday 
School—another old and tried institution 
that would have died of dry-rot had they 
not “manipulated” children into it by the 
artificial stimulus of strawberry festivals 
and picnics. Every club, every insurance 
company, every political organization, and 
perhaps every newspaper, has had to resort, 
at one time or another, to this method of 
effecting artificial respiration, and I fancy 
there would be an awful howl if our law- 
makers suddenly discovered it possessed the 
germs of evil. 

You may depend upon it—you critics of 
a great and honorable institution—that the 
Stock Exchange knows the difference be- 
tween good and bad; between manipulation 
that is legitimate and proper, and that which 
constitutes a pernicious interference with 
the economic relationship of prices to val- 
ues. I say to you on the authority of the 
whole Board that the latter form of manipu- 
lation is dead and buried. The easiest 
things in the world to do are giving advice 
and spending other people’s money. Don't, 
I beg of you, offer advice to enemies of 
the Stock Exchange on this complex sub- 
ject of manipulation until you know what 
it is. And if your mind is so hopelessly 
made up that you are deaf to reason and 
argument; if you are wedded to the notion 
that the Stock Exchange is rotten to the 
core, as are so many others, try to get into 
the mood of that canny Scot who said the 
only thing that convinced him he was 
wrong was the discovery that everybody 
agreed with him. 

We members of the Stock Exchange are 
human beings, and we are inexpressibly 
hurt at this indiscriminating and unreason- 
ing criticism. We welcome suggestions on 
the part of men who think, because we can 
convince them if they are in the wrong, 
just as they can convince us if we are in 
the wrong. But there remains the big, im- 
pressionable, thrill-loving, mewspaper-read- 
ing public whom we cannot reach or rea- 
son with. They are the ones who seem 
to believe that the Stock Exchange has 
deliberately chosen to bare its ‘scutcheon 
to blot at the hands of the very people 
whose approval it covets. This is what 
hurts. f 

Directors of the Detroit Trust Company 
at a recent meeting, elected Frank W. Eddy 
vice-president to fill the vacancy created by 
the recent death of George Peck. Mr. Eddy 
has been a director for many years. 
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‘THE EVOLUTION OF CLEARING HOUSES INTO CURRENCY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


GENERAL WILLIAM R. HAMBY 
President Citizens Bank & Trust Company, Austin, Texas 





(Epitor’s Note: The author of this article is in close touch with leading members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives upon whom will devolve the preliminary work 
of framing national currency reform legislation. The suggestion offered by General Hamby 
for the organization of Currency Associations as a logical outgrowth of the existing Clear- 
ing House system is m line with prevailing sentiment among members of the dominant 


party in Congress.) 


To reach a proper solution of the cur- 
rency question we must not forget the 
United States is a republican government 
in fact as well as in name. It was the 
spirit of independence upon the highway of 
human progress that changed the American 
colonies from the colonial possession of a 
monarchical government into an independent 
nation. Our progressiveness is American- 
izing Europe, but we must be careful in 
the creation of vast riches to so shape 
our financial legislation that America shall 
not become Europeanized. 

The advocates of the Central Bank idea 
believe in the mobilizing of reserves and 
that the Government should abdicate to a 
private corporation the sovereignty of note 
issuing; while those who have been~cdu- 
cated in a different school of finance, be- 
lieve that centralized wealth is a menace 
to representative government and that the 
issuance of currency is not a necessary 
function of banking. While banks are pub- 
lic institutions, yet they have private own- 
ership; they have a dual responsibility, and 
in proportion as they maintain the stability 
and the security of the public interest, they 
also conserve and safeguard the interest of 
their shareholders. Any system of banking 
and currency in the United States that is 
not under Government control and super- 
vision is dangerous and will turn back the 
dial of progress. Our wealth has practi- 
cally doubled in the past twenty years, yet 
our banking business has increased about 
fourfold. The expansion of credits has 
so far outgrown the wealth of the country 
that a balance-wheel is necessary to pre- 
serve the proper relation between reserves 
and credits. : 

A Currency Board should be created com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treasury, 





Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, or in lieu 
of the members of the cabinet, four others 
with a thorough knowledge of the indus- 
trial, commercial and financial requirements 
of the people of this country, who should 
devote their entire time and attention to 
the duties of their office. This Board 
should be nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, and should be 
clothed with all the powers and functions 
necessary to regulate credits as well as 
currency, and with power to enforce the 
proper proportion between reserves and 
crédits. While I do not say that all over- 
expansion of credits means inflation, yet I 
do say that the over-expansion of credits 
necessarily decreases reserves. We loan our 
credits, but our reserves should be held to 
meet the demands of depositors. It is hard 
for the average banker, in his quest for 
profits and to meet the demands for ac- 
commodations, to find the proper equili- 
brium between reserves and credits; hence 
the importance of a Currency and Credit 
Board that will not be controlled by per- 
sonal interests or local conditions. The 
Board should have authority to ascertain 
the condition of banks and the value of 
securities and collateral, and exercise such 
control and supervision over banks as may 
be necessary to contract the volume of 
credits and expand the volume of reserves 
as well as control the issuance of currency. 

Currency Associations under national 
charter should be authorized in which mem- 
bership under proper qualifications should 
be available upon equal terms to National 
banks, State banks and trust companies. 
These Currency Associations should be 
clothed with all the functions now exercised 
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by Clearing Houses, and when necessary to 
protect and support the public credit, should 
have authority to obtain relief legally and 
promptly. 

Not more than one Currency Association 
should be organized in any one city or 
county, and the several members thereof 
should be taken, as nearly as may be conven- 
ient, from a territory composed of a State 
or part of a State or contiguous parts of 
two or more Staies. 

To encourage the prompt organization of 
Currency Associations a tax should be as- 
sessed upon all Associations or individuals 
offering to transact the business of a Clear- 
ing House except as Currency Associations 
authorized under national charter, as was 
done in the National bank act when State 
bank notes were taxed out of existence. 

In order to give the Currency Board the 
authority to guard against the inflation of 
credits and to insure the stability of finan- 
cial conditions, the Board should have 
power to require any bank to redeem its 
circulation in whole or in part, and also 
have authority, within certain limits, to 
regulate the amount of lawful money to 
be deposited with the treasurer for the re- 
demption of circulating notes. 

A gradually increasing tax should be 
placed upon the outstanding currency is- 
sued to each bank so as to insure its re- 
tirement as soon as it has served its pur- 
pose; and as a bank without a strong re- 
serve is without protection, so currency 
without proper metallic backing is worthless 
and defenseless. The 5 per cent. fund now 
required of National banks for the redemp- 
tion of circulating notes not afford 
adequate protection to the Treasury. A 
strong redemption fund in gold would not 
only protect the notes when presented for 
redemption, but would give them added 
strength and stability. Every bank to whom 
currency is issued should be made an auxil- 
iary in protecting the gold in the Treasury. 

3anks should be prohibited from making 
loans when reserve is below the legal re- 
quirement. Bank officers should be pro- 
hibited from becoming indebted either di- 
rectly or indirectly except upon authority of 
a majority of the Board, other than the bor- 
rower, which should be made a matter of 
record. Each Currency Association should 
keep constantly employed one or more com- 
petent auditors, whose business it should 
be to examine the books and audit the ac- 
counts and vouchers of each member 
thereof. 

The suggestions offered for the organiza- 
tion of Currency Associations contemplate 


does 


the co-operation-of local banks and would 
give them the power to protect public credit, 
relieve financial stringencies and prevent 
panics. They maintain the integrity and 
the independence of the individual bank, 
and through them reach every line of legit- 
imate industry and commerce. Panics are 
local in their origin, and if local banks 
possess the power to apply the remedy it is 
obvious the disease cannot become con- 
tagious. The demand for the mobilization 
of bank reserves under one corporate man- 
agement is not a scientific solution of the 
currency question. 

Instead of concentration we need the 
diffusion of currency; a distribution of the 
facility to obtain it, and place it where it 
will do the entire country the most good. 
The mobilization of reserves puts the sup- 
ply of all money in the hands of central- 
ized authority. No system of currency can 
be safe or scientific that gives to any sin- 
gle corporation the monopoly of issuing 
currency and regulating credits. It is the 
power of sovereignty that should be exer- 
cised only by the Government. Currency 
\ssociations would take the place of Clear- 
ing Houses, but with authority to do legally 
what others have tried to do without au- 
thority of law. They would eliminate all 
talk of a so-called “money trust” or “credit 
trust,” and, like the lightning rod upon a 
building, would receive the shock of finan- 
ciak electricity and save the country from 
industrial panics and commercial revolu- 
tions. If the tendency is to the inflation of 
credits it can easily be checked by the Cur- 
rency Board, which should be given full 
power and authority to regulate credits and 
control currency through the medium of 
regulating and controlling the cash reserves 
of the banks. 

The central bank idea would give in- 
creased dividends to centralized wealth, while 
Currency Associations would make possible 
a more general and genuine diffusion of 
wealth and prosperity. We do not want 
wealth built upon the misfortunes of some, 
but wealth, built upon the prosperity of all 
A central bank would encourage and 
ter the centralizing and mobilizing of re- 
serves and the accumulation of money in 
financial centers. With vast sums in the 
banks in financial centers upon which in- 
terest must be paid it is necessary it be put 
to work, which in turn encourages and 
develops the growth of speculative securi- 
ties. 

Much has been spoken and much has been 
written in connection with the central bank 
idea upon the necessity of foreign connec- 
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tions in handling American commerce, while 


little has been said about the necessity of 
American shipping to handle American 
commerce. The importance of direct for- 


eign connections for American banks can- 
not be overestimated, but it also is impor- 
tant that we should have direct shipping 
connections for handling our foreign trade. 
Both are equally necessary if we expect our 
foreign commerce to keep pace with 
domestic conditions. American ships 
now carry less than 10 per cent. of 
\merican exports and imports. This 
lamentable truth is a reflection upon 
our citizenship and upon our statesman- 
ship. 

Our entire banking and _ currency 
laws could be rewritten and readjusted 
to the great advantage of our indus- 
trial and commercial requirements, but 
conservatism should prevail in making 
changes. The suggestions ] have made 
may not be scientific but I believe the 
evolution of Clearing Houses into Cur- 
rency Associations under the control of 
a credit and currency board would en- 
able every conservatively managed bank 
to obtain relief legally and promptly 
when needed. It would avoid the sus- 
pension of cash payments and would 
prevent excessive rates of discount for 
legitimate business. 


Standard Trust & Savings Bank 


Within a period of less than three 
years since commencing business Sep- 
tember 6, 1910, the Standard Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago has increased 

deposits to a substantial total of 
226,917. The April 5, 1913, statement 
of the company shows total resources 
of $6,645,046, with capital stock of 
$1,000,000, surplus and undivided profits of 
$414,875. Charles S. Castle, is president; 
William F. Van Buskirk, vice-president ; 
James M. Miles, cashier, and Henry C 
Stevens, assistant cashier. 
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The Irving National Bank in its statement 
of April 4, reports total resources of $48,- 
613,000, including $14,220,000 cash resources, 
with deposits amounting to $39,750,000. 


The Germantown Trust Company of 
Philadelphia in its semi-annual statement at 
the close of business, March 31, shows total 
assets of $6,466,020.95. The company also 
has trust funds amounting to $7,969,077.87. 
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President of Spokane Clearing House 

At the recent annual meeting of the Spo- 
kane Clearing House of Spokane, Wash., 
R. L. Rutter, vice-president and secretary 
of the Spokane and Eastern Trust Company, 
was elected president of the Association. 
Mr. Rutter is well known among trust com- 
pany officers and has taken an active in- 
terest in all general movements for the 





R. L. Rutrer 


VICE-PRES. SPOKANE AND EASTERN TRUST CO. 


wholesome advancement of trust company 
interests. 

The Spokane and Eastern Trust Company, 
with which Mr. Rutter is officially asso- 
ciated, is one of the most successful insti- 
tutions of its kind in the Pacific North- 
west. For example, during 1912, the com- 
pany paid $45,000 in dividends, amounting 
to 15 per cent. on $300,000 capital. The total 
amount of dividends paid since the organi- 
zation of the company is equivalent to the 
original capitalization. In addition $300,000 
has been credited to surplus and undivided 
profits, making total earnings since incep- 
tion, $600,000. Assets now aggregate $7,633,- 
307, an increase during the year of $871,640 
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NEW PHASE OF RAILWAY AND CORPORATION FINANCING 


THE HIGH COST OF CAPITAL 


FRANCIS THEODORE TILTON 
Statistical Department Guaranty Trust Company, New York City 


With a continuation of- the dullness which 
has now been ruling for some little time 
in the investment market, the problem which 
faces the corporation that is desirous of 
borrowing funds to take care of maturing 
obligations or to finance new undertakings 
is not a particularly pleasant one. It has 
of late been a most difficult and perplexing 
one to solve, and what in some cases ap- 
peared after due consideration to be a 
proper solution of it, only proved when put 
to the test to be anything but satisfying. 

While it is true that foreign affairs and 
a quiet renewal of general business activi- 
ties have tended to draw funds from in- 
vestment channels, nevertheless it is appar- 
ent to all who have followed the situation 
that there are funds available for new in- 


vestment issues if only the timidity of the 


investing public could be overcome. Even 
though good securities may now be bought 
at unusually attractive prices the general 
public is still extremely wary and refuses 
to become enthused over the opportunities 
that are so freely offered. If you ask the 
bond salesman how his clients feel about 
the situation he will tell you, “My people 
are waiting for further developments be- 
fore committing themselves. Now, there is 
Mr. Smith, one of my very best customers. 
He refuses to buy anything, even though 
he knows that securities are cheap. He is 
waiting for many things to happen that 
probably never will. Then, there’s the tariff 
bee buzzing in one ear, and the political bee 
in the other. He’s just waiting for some of 
the buzzing to stop.” 

After all, however, it is the old story that 
when securities are selling at low prices 
the public stands aloof and shows little in- 
terest, but when prices begin to rise, inter- 
est and activity gain in momentum and 
increased vigor with each impetus upwards. 
When things look gloomy it is so natural 
for us to become pessimists. When things 
brighten up, behold the transformation— 
we then blossom out as real optimists! We 
follow the lines of least resistance. How 








often it pays, however, for us to be opti- 
mistic when others are still pessimistically 
inclined! One thing we can be sure of— 
capital may seek a hiding place but it can 
only be temporarily. It will not remain 
idle long. Its master will soon feel the 
inconvenience resulting from the loss of 
income and it will then return to the in- 
vestment market. 

Aside from the present conditions of in- 
activity which can only be temporary in 
nature, the underlying economic conditions 
during the last seven or eight years have 
compelled corporations to pay higher rates 
of interest on their borrowings than were 
necessary, say during the years of 1905 and 
1906. With the hope that lower rates would 
again return they have from time to time 
resorted to short term borrowings with the 
anticipation that these could be refunded at 
maturity by the issuance of long term bonds 
on more favorable terms. In this they 
have so far been disappointed. 

Corporations cannot continue indefinitely 
the policy of issuing short term securities 
to provide permanent capital, as the ex- 
penses connected with the sale of many 
such issues will eventually equal, if not 
exceed, any possible saving on interest 
account. Since the first of the year a large 
percentage of the corporation financing that 
has been done has been by the issuance of 
short term securities. Of the long term 
bonds offered the distribution process has 
been somewhat slow and on account of the 
market conditions the prices realized have 
not been altogether favorable or satisfac- 
tory to the corporations. There have been, 
however, several exceptional cases of long 
term financing during the last month or 
two that have been on the whole quite suc- 
cessful, considering conditions, and have, 
therefore, attracted the attention of finan- 
ciers in general. Itisanotable fact that these 
cases have been those of convertible bonds. 

The question has been asked why these 
issues have been successfully placed when 
other long term issues have met with small 






























consideration. ls there anything inherent 
in the convertible bond not possessed by 
other bonds that appeals more forcefully 
to the investing public? When we con- 
sider that convertible bonds are generally 
unsecured, and are of the same degree of 
obligatory strength as debenture bonds, the 
question becomes one of considerable inter- 
est. If a debenture of the same company 
had been issued instead of the convertible 
bond it is safe to say that the investing pub- 
lic would not have shown the same degree 
of interest in the offering. 

The convertible bond possesses, however, 
a unique and valuable feature not possessed 
by the debenture bond—it may be ex- 
changed for stock upon definite terms. The 
real underlying purpose of the company 
then is to market additional stock to satisfy 
the conditions of permanent capitalization 
and the convertible bond is, therefore, sim- 
ply an indirect method of eventually ac- 
complishing this purpose. If the full 
amount of stock reserved to take care of 
the convertible bonds were offered, the task 
of placing it would be a difficult one in a 
dull stock market. The indirect method of 
the convertibie bond permits its gradual 
assimilation by the market without greatly 
disturbing its value. 

The convertible bond is well suited to 
those who are inclined to be optimistic, es- 
pecially in a depressed market, but who are 
not quite willing to be real venturesome. 
The holder of a convertible bond is like 
unto one who is on the fence. He can 
jump either way. He may keep his “promise 
to pay” of the company, or he may con- 
vert it into stock when he considers the 
time opportune. The convertible bond is 
attractive as it gives the man who is look- 
ing for an upward trend hope for profit on 
this convertible privilege. 

That the convertible bond issue is also of 
advantage to the corporation can be seen 
by considering the recent issue of con- 
vertible 4% per cent. bonds, due September 
I, 1938, by the Norfolk & Western Railway. 
At the subscription price of 102%, the bonds 
as an investment yield less than 4.35 per 
cent., which is a low income return on a 
security of this character, even though the 
credit of the company is high, and one that 
is manifestly favorable to the company. 
As the bond in question may be converted 
after September 1, 1913, into common stock 
at 100, those original subscribers to the 
bonds who paid 102% for them, and who 
convert into the stock before the date of 
limitation, September 1, 1923, will in reality 
pay 102% for their stock. If all the bonds 
are eventually converted, the company will 
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obtain 102% for its stock, the sale of which 
has in point of fact occurred at the time of 
the subscription to the bonds—when other 
companies were experiencing difficulties in 
financing their requirements. 

The company will actually receive more 
for their stock, however, than 102%. 
Holders of the bonds will not concertedly 
exchange for stock, but, as is the history 
with convertible issues, will convert from 
time to time during the period, and some 
will even hold the bonds until maturity. As 
long as the company pays 6 per cent. divi- 
dends on its stock there will be an annual 
saving in charges on every bond bearing 
4% per cent. interest that is not converted 
the sum of $15, which is equal to $1.50 per 
share. This saving is just so much money 
additionally received for the stock. If the 
bond is outstanding for three years instead 
of the stock and then converted, the com- 
pany will have saved $4.50 in charges, 
which added to the cost of 102%, would 
show a realization of $107 per share. The 
loss of interest, however, to the company in 
a figuration of these savings for each year 
their receipt by the company is deferred, or 
removed from the original subscription 
date, must be considered. On the whole, 
however, the company will eventually re- 
ceive a good average price for its stock. 

In this way one large railroad has solved 
the problem of providing permanent capital 
on terms that are advantageous to both 
itself and the investor, without resorting to 
the issuance of a series of short term notes. 

The company that issues convertible 
bonds and grants rights of subscription to 
its stockholders is hitting square at the 
mark and making a direct appeal to that 
very class of investors that should be most 
interested. The issuance of physical certi- 
ficates covering the rights, placed in the 
hands of the investor, possesses a potential 
value from both an advertising and psy- 
chological standpoint. Any advertiser will 
tell you of the value of a prepared coupon 
ready for the prospect’s signature, or of the 
return post card. A suggestion has great 
force with us—especially if everything has 
been made easy for us to follow it. 

This. of course, would unquestionably not 
influence a large railroad corporation in 
exercising its rights of subscription and 
many others, but there are some who un- 
consciously feel its influence and act ac- 
cordingly. At any rate the system of grant- 
ing rights is direct, methodical and of some 
value to the company issuing new securities. 


The Munsey Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been organized with $2,000,- 
000 capital. 
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TRUST COMPANIES OF WASHINGTON DEBARRED FROM 
ADVERTISING LEGAL SERVICE TO CLIENTS 


GOVERNOR SIGNS BILL DESPITE PROTESTS 





A dangerous and somewhat novel prece- 
dent has been established by the legislature 
of the State of Washington. By violating 
the standing rules and taking advantage ot 
the rush and confusion of the final hour 
before adjournment the legislature passed 
an amendment which seriously impairs the 
usefulness of trust companies of that State 
in the exercise of their fiduciary functions 
No opportunity was accorded the trust com- 
panies to register their objections to the bill 
and the machinery of legislation was ma- 
nipulated in approved “steam-roller” style 

The amendment to the general act defin- 
ing the powers of trust companies reads as 
follows: 


That no trust company or other Corporation, 
organized under this chapter which advertises 
that it will furnish legal advice, construct and 
prepare wills or do other legal work for its cus- 
tomers shall be permitted to act in the capacity 
as executor, trustee, assignee or otherwise serve 
in any fiduciary capacity; any such trust com- 
pany or other corporation whose officers or 
agents shall solicit legal business for and on be- 
half of such trust company or corporation shall 
be disqualified from acting as trustee, assignee 
or from serving in any fiduciary capacity and 
shall be ineligible for appointment as such in 
any of the courts of this State. 


This enactment prohibits trust companies 
not only from advertising that they will 
prepare wills, trust agreements or other 
legal instruments relating to fiduciary mat- 
ters, but prevents them from rendering such 
legal services where they are retained in 
trust capacities. It is primarily intended to 
deny trust companies the right which they 
have exercised to prepare wills or trust 
agreements without cost to the customer in 
consideration of the appointment of trust 
companies as trustee, executor, guardian or 
administrator. The bill was introduced and 
passed because of the claim of certain at- 
torneys that they were being deprived of 
business by trust companies which adver- 
tised the preparation of wills and other 
legal papers free of cost in connection with 
trust appointments. 





It is almost universal practice through- 
out the United States for trust companies 
to invite fiduciary business by offering to 
draw up wills or other legal documents for 
their clients and to keep such evidence in 
their safety deposit vaults without cost pro- 
viding such documents confer appointments 
as executor, trustee or administrator. This 
practice is not discountenanced by law and 
has come to be regarded as in the interest 
of the public. In the earlier stages of re- 
cent trust company development there was 
considerable opposition and prejudice on 
the part of members of the legal profession 
to the exercise of legal facilities by the cor- 
porate trustee. This was aggravated very 
often by the public advertisements in which 
trust companies offered such legal services 
free of charge as a means of. attracting 
But in later years this feeling of 
was quieted and in most cities 


business 
opposition 
has disappeared entirely because of the pol- 


icy adopted by trust companies in retain- 


ing the services of personal attorneys of 
devisors of wills. Trust com- 
consistently sought the co- 
operation of members of the bar and so- 
licit trust business on the basis of acting 
as co-trustees or co-executors with at- 


torneys. 


testators or 


panies have 


Furthermore, the public has come to rec- 
ognize the advantage of having trust com- 
panies, through their experienced and ex- 
pert legal departments, draw up trust agree- 
ments. Although it remains a mooted ques- 
tion whether trust companies shall adver- 
tise free legal services, thereby encroach- 
ing upon the prerogatives of the attorneys, 
practical experience has demonstrated the 
wisdom of enlisting testamentary experts 
associated with trust departments. The 
court records show plainly that this prac- 
tice has materially decreased the ratio of 
unsound wills and has prevented contests 
between heirs and beneficiaries. It has also 
been an aid to trust companies in faithfully 
executing trusts and interpreting the wishes 
of the testator. 














Aside from the question of constitutional 
right of trust companies to offer free legal 
service, the manner in which the bill was 
passed by the Washington legislature justi- 
fies protest. When the bill was passed an 
earnest protest was sent to Governor Lister 
by representatives of the trust companies. 
E. Shorrock, president of the Northwestern 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company of Seattle, 
J. H. Edwards, vice-president of the Dex- 
ter Horton Trust & Savings Bank of Seat- 
tle, and P. C. Kauffman, vice-president of 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Tacoma vis- 
ited the Executive Mansion at Olympia and 
made known their protests to the Governor. 
The latter took the position, that notwith- 
standing the fact that he was personally op- 
posed to the amendment and that he would 
have voted against it as a member of the 
House or Senate, he had no right to veto 
the bill provided its constitutionality was 
upheld by the Attorney-General. No adverse 
opinion was forthcoming from the Attorney- 
General and the Governor signed the bill. 
Inasmuch as the legislature will not con- 
vene again until 1915 the trust companies 
will have to abide by the new provisions. 
We are advised, however, that every effort 
will be made to secure the repeal of the 
amendment at the next session. 

As an indication of how this legislation 
is regarded by the trust companies of the 
State the following protest was signed and 
forwarded to the Governor: 

“1. Trust companies have probably done 
more than any other agency to impress upon 
the public the importance of making wills; 
and their efforts in this direction have had 
the greatest response from persons of 
moderate means who have shrunk from 
discussing their personal affairs with 
strangers, but have readily confided in a 
trust company with which they were trans- 
acting other business. The cost of the 
preparation of a will has often been a draw- 
hack also. Trust companies throughout the 
United States advertise that they will pre- 
pare and hold for safekeeping without 
charge to their customers, wills, trust 
agreements and other legal instruments re- 
lating to fiduciary matters. The fees im- 
posed for administration under these in- 
struments are substantially less than those 
provided by law. 

“2. We assert that the preparation of a 
will or other legal instrument by a trust 
company does not render it in any way 
unfit to act as “Executor, Trustee, Assignee, 
or otherwise serve in any fiduciary capacity.” 
If it should be*so rendered unfit, then 
the same unfitness would be created in the 
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case of an individual or firm so acting. 

“3. Your petitioners are not aware that any 
claim has been made that trust companies 
have in any way abused their privileges in 
this matter; on the contrary, we confi- 
dently assert that they have rendered very 
valuable services to the public in this and 
similar respects.” 

The many millions of wealth wasted an- 
nually by the appointment of unscrupulous 
or incompetent individual trustees, and due 
to carelessly drawn wills, is eloquent argu- 
ment in favor of granting trust companies 
the right to extend legal services to their 
trust clients. It is unquestionably true that 
trust companies, through their trust depart- 
ments and expert attorneys, because of their 
valuable experience and precautions are es- 
pecially well equipped to prevent will con- 
tests and waste of post-mortem wealth 
through unwise appointment of individuals. 


New President for Atlanta Trust Company 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Atlanta Trust Company of 
Atlanta, Ga., the president, Henry Hillyer, 
was elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, a newly created office. W. J. Morri- 
son, organizer and former president of At- 
lanta Car Company, who is president of the 
South Carolina Public Service Corporation 
and widely known among financial interests, 
was elected president. His election is a 
source of gratification to officers and direc- 
tors alike. Other executive officers elected 
are: George S. Lowndes and William Hurd 
Hillyer, vice-presidents, J. Scott Todd, Jr., 
secretary and T. C. Trippe, treasurer. 

The Atlanta Trust Company was former- 
ly the Hillyer Trust Company, which was 
organized in 1910. When the title was 
changed one year ago the capital stock was 
doubled to $500,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits are $100,000. The Atlanta Trust 
Company has been exceptionally successful 
in developing business along trust lines. 

Col. W. L. Peel, president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank, was recently elected a 
trustee of the Atlanta Trust Company. His 
election gives the Atlanta Trust Company 
six members of its board who are either 
bankers or directors of other banks, in addi- 
tion to its own officers. 


The board of directors of the Union Trust 
Company, Springfield, Mass., have recently 
increased the annual dividends to stock- 
holders to 8 per cent. annually, and in- 
creased surplus fund to $500,000. 
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RELATION OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT TO THE 
REAL ESTATE MAN 


JAS. C. CUNNINGHAM 
Vice-President Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 





(Epiror’s Norte: 
Realty Board. 


The following is an address delivered recently before the Spokane 
Mr. Cunningham sets a good example and demonstrates in a_ practical 


manner how trust company officers may aid in spreading the gospel of trust company 


efficiency and service. 


The campaign of education inaugurated by the Trust Company Sec- 
tion 1s making a host of converts among readers of newspapers. 


It is of particular value, 


however, to bring home the facts to business men, and trust company officers should take an 


active part in the campaign by delivering addre 


The functions of the modern trust com- 
pany are so broad and varied as to compre- 
hend almost every known branch of legiti- 
mate and conservative finance. For the 
facilitating and expediting of its rapidly 
growing business, it has created and main- 
tains several separate and distinct depart- 
ments—some of the principal of which are 
as follows: Banking department; bond de- 
partment; safe deposit department and trust 
and loan department. The latter is usually 


divided into several separate and distinct 


branches, and comprehends various duties 
under which the company acts as trustee of 


corporate issues, as 


executor, 


mortgages and bond 
administrator, trustee, assignee 
and receiver, guardian, escrow holder, finan- 
cial agent for individuals and corporations, 
pays taxes for resident and non-resident 
clients, acts as registrar and transfer agent, 
depository under plans of re-organization 
and is a purchaser of real estate mortgages, 
and is also a legally authorized depository 
for the funds of the city, county, State and 
the Postal Savings of the United States, as 
well as the depository for the funds of any 
Court of Record within the State of Wash- 
ington. 

It is concerning the relation of “the trust 
department” to the real estate man that 
I am to speak to you briefly. It must be 
obvious to anyone who considers the func- 
tions performed by this department that its 
relations must necessarily be intimately and 
closely related to the real estate man. The 
trust department is prepared to serve the 
real estate man very acceptably as trustee 
for tracts of real estate purchased by him 
for the purpose of sub-division into smaller 
tracts and lots and later to be sold for cash 
or on long term contracts. In this trans- 


before representative assoctations. ) 


action the business is often very much 
facilitated by deeding the property in trust 
to the trust company, with an agreement 
that the trust company, through its trust 
department, will make the collections on the 
deferred payments on the contracts and 
disburse the same; pay the taxes, advance 
funds, pay off mortgages and other encum- 
brances if any; make deeds, releases and 
other acquittances as directed by the real 
estate man and thereby relieve him of the 
detail of such transactions. 

The trust department of the trust com- 
pany is also found to be of great service 
to the real estate man as an escrow holder, 
administrator, executor and sometimes as 
receiver where property involved 
either on account of litigation or lack of 
funds. 

Again, the trust department is of great 
service to the real estate man after he has 
plotted and sold out a tract of land and 
is obliged to absent himself for an indefi- 
nite period of time. He assigns his con- 
tracts for collection to the trust company, 
with specific instructions as to 
and disbursements of the 
thereby relieved of any 


becomes 


collection 
funds He is 
further trouble or 
matter, and is en- 
tirely free to remain away as long as he 
wishes, with the assurance that all mat- 
ters pertaining to the transaction will be 
attended to strictly in accordance with his 
written instructions. 

The real estate man is always vitally in- 
terested in the industrial development of 
the community in which he resides, for the 
reason that the business of real estate is so 
intimately associated with, and practically 
dependent upon the commercial activity of 
the community. In this connection the trust 


anxiety concerning the 
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department is again able to co-operate and 
assist in acting as trustee under a legitimate 
bond issue and in effecting the sale of the 
bonds. 

All of us have in mind, and are familiar 
with many cases where enterprises have 
been made possible only through the as- 
sistance of the trust and loan department 
of the trust company. As an example, the 
splendid project now being built adjoining 
this building, the Davenport Hotel, was as- 
sisted very largely through the medium of 
the trust company. In fact,.as a financing 
medium, the trust company, in my judg- 
ment, outranks the private banker or a 
syndicate of bankers, because it brings to- 
gether in a carefully organized manner the 
essential elements of conservative and ade- 
quate financing. 

Concerning the matter of the trust com- 
pany acting as trustee, there is an old say- 
ing that the corporation cannot act as 
trustee, because it has no soul, but this old 
theory has long since been exploded, and 
it is now recognized that the trust com- 
pany, although a corporation, is composed 
of individuals with souls to save and physi- 
cal bodies to kick, and is a much more 
faithful servant than the individual. 

[ have told you briefly of some of the 
things which a trust company does; 
there are some things which it does not 
do. It is never away from home; it is 
never absent during business hours; it is 
never sick nor incapacitated; it never ab- 
sconds, and it has never yet lost a dollar of 
trust funds committed to its care and safe 
keeping. The trust company is financially 
responsible. 

The trust companies of the United States 
number over eighteen hundred, with re- 
sources aggregating five billion, besides 
which they control in some trust capacity 
or other, thirty-five billions of dollars. This 
is one-fourth of the aggregate estimated 
wealth of the United States, and more than 
the combined banking power of all the 
banks, National and State, which is re- 
ported by the Comptroller of the Currency 
as amounting to twenty-one billions. This 
growth has been achieved very largely dur- 
ing the past twenty-five or thirty years. 
Is not the record an enviable one? 


The National Reserve Bank of New York 
City reports to the Comptroller total re- 
sources of $7,258,004, including $3,690,304 
loans and discounts. Deposits amount to 
$5,034,266, capital .is $1,200,000, surplus and 
undivided profits $414,442. 


Under Sufervision of Federal Government 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
& TRUST CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital & Surplus, $5,000,000 
Assets, over - $14,000,000 


Interest Paid on Checking Accounts 


New Orleans Prepares for Panama Canal 
Opening 

The New Orleans Progressive Union has 
adopted the aggressive slogan “A greater 
New Orleans” and has formulated an am- 
bitious plan to bring about co-ordination of 
river, rail and ocean transportation and 
terminal facilities. Bankers, shippers and 
business men generally are co-operating to 
preserve for New Orleans its prestige as a 
southern port and to secure the advantages 
which will come with the opening of the 
Panama Canal. The Union has also taken 
up actively the subject of securing Congres- 
sional aid to improve the navigability of 
the Mississippi River, to put an end to over- 
flows through the construction of adequate 
levees, supplemented by source stream con- 
trol. There is also a project to open a 
canal connecting the river and Lake Pont- 
chartrain through the city to increase water- 
front and warehouse facilities. 

The report of the Louisiana Bank Exam- 
iner shows an increase of $1,302,000 in the 
resources of the 219 State banks and trust 
companies between the two last calls. In- 
dividual savings deposits show the heaviest 
gains. 

Through the activity of the Whitney- 
Central National Bank and with the help 
of the German-American National Bank 
and the Interstate Bank and Trust Com- 
pany a title and guaranty company has been 
formed. It will be known as the Louisiana 
Title & Mortgage Co. It is the first com- 
pany of its kind to be operated in Louisiana. 


The Union Exchange National Bank of 
New York City reports under date of 
April 4 total resources of $12,537,180, in- 
cluding $7,405,667 loans and discounts and 
$3,607,500 cash resources. Deposits aggre- 
gate $10,104,980, capital is $1,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits $997,000. 
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BANK PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY ORGANIZED 


TO ELIMINATE NON-PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING AND DETERMINE UPON 
MORE EFFECTIVE METHODS 


It has been apparent for several years 
that among the officers and managers of 
banks and trust companies throughout the 
country, who are responsible for the con- 
duct or execution of advertising policies, 
there has been an earnest striving for more 
enlightened effort, co-operation and for 
more effective methods. “Bank advertising” 
has been a frequent topic of discussion at 
National, State and local assemblies of 
bankers. It is safe to say that millions of 
dollars of bank and trust company earnings 
are annually devoted to advertising in news- 
papers or periodicals, for booklets, circu- 
lars and various campaigns to secure new 
business. Certain it is that the keen com- 
petition which now exists makes it almost 
necessary to establish distinct advertising 
departments, especially where the manage- 
ment is eager to show constant gains. 

The conviction has been growing steadily 
that a considerable proportion of such ad- 
vertising money and much effort has been 
misdirected and non-productive. Up to 
within the past few years there has been a 
disposition among banks and trust compa- 
nies to work out their own salvation in 
solving the advertising problem. In many 
cases, where the institutions have secured 
the services of skilled and able men, the 
advertising appropriation has been trans- 
ferred from loss to profit account. But a 
greater number of banks and trust com- 
panies are still laboring with the prob- 
lem in a way which justifies the lament of 
directors, so often heard, that “the adver- 
tising appropriation is so much 
thrown away.” 

But it is clearly evident that a new era 
in bank and trust company advertising 
methods is at hand. New York banking and 
trust company institutions have been among 
the sturdiest adherents to tradition and 
stereotyped methods of publicity. In fact 
it has been the inner redoubt in withstand- 
ing the assaults of so-called “advanced fi- 
nancial advertising.” But it is plain to any- 
one who comes in direct contact with the 
banks and trust companies of this city that 
there has never before been such impa- 
tience with obsoleté forms and such toler- 
ance, even in the most conservative institu- 
tions, for up-to-date methods. 


money 
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It is precisely this sentiment which was 
responsible for the prompt organization of 
representatives of New York City banks 
and trust companies advertising representa- 
tives at a luncheon held at the Lawyers’ Club 
on April 3 last. Less than forty invitations 
were sent out to leading banks and trust 
companies to have their representatives at- 
tend the luncheon to discuss the formation 
of what will probably be known as the 
tank Publicity Association of New York 
City, a “New York City Bankers’ Ad. Club.” 
Over thirty of the invited institutions re- 
sponded to the call and the sentiment in 
favor of an organization was so clear-cut 
and decisive that plans for a permanent as- 
sociation were approved. The proposed 
scope and practical purposes of such an or- 
ganization were clearly and forcibly pre- 
sented by the temporary chairman E. B 
Wilson, manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Bankers’ Trust Company. The 
animated discussion which followed quick- 
ly cleared the atmosphere of any possible 
doubt as to the value and advantage of mu- 
tual co-operation among the officers and 
managers of New York City banks and trust 
companies who handle the advertising for 
their respective institutions. 

The preliminary organization 
consisted of the following: E. B. Wilson, 
manager advertising department Bankers’ 
Trust Company; William E. Purdy, assist- 
ant cashier Chase National Bank; F. W. 
Ellsworth, publicity manager Guaranty 
Trust Company; R. J. Faust, Jr., assistant 
cashier Irving National Bank; Harris A 
Dunn, treasurer Columbia-Knickerbocker 
Trust Company and E. A. Bennett, assist- 
ant cashier American National 
Bank. 

The following were present at the or- 
ganization meeting at the Lawyers’ Club: 
William J. Wason, Jr., Kings County Trust 
Company; J. T. D. Cornwell, People’s Trust 
Company; John Williams, Broadway Trust 


committee 


Exchange 


Company; O. R. Judd and H. A. Dunn, 
Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Company; 
Francis Henderson, Empire Trust Com- 


pany; W. N. Vail, Lawyers’ Title. Insurance 
& Trust Company; R. R. Hunter and Carle- 
ton Bunce, Equitable Trust Company; A. H. 


Mars, Fidelity Trust Company; Horace An- 
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derson, Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany; H. L. Servoss and Leroy A. Mershon 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany; P. L. Watkins, United States Trust 
Company; N. W. Bricker, Coal and Ifon 
3ank; Pendleton Dudley, R. J. Faust, Jr., 
and H. A. Marsland, Irving National Bank; 
Charles E. Meek, Fourth National Bank; 
F. R. Russell, Bank of Commerce; W. R. 
Ward, Jr., National Nassau Bank; F. L. 
Hilton, Merchants’ National Bank; L. W. 
Knowles, Liberty National Bank; E. A. Ben- 
nett, American Exchange National Bank; 
W. E. Purdy, Chase National Bank; N. P. 
Gatling, Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank; Garrard Comly, Citizens’ Central Na- 
tional Bank; O. M. Jefferds, Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank; D. Nevius, Union Exchange 
National Bank; F. V. Baldwin and Edwin 
F. Miller, National Reserve Bank; W. M. 
Sawyer, National City Bank; E. B. Wilson, 
Bankers’ Trust Company; W. E. Purdy, 
Chase National Bank; F. W. Ellsworth, 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

As temporary chairman Mr. E. B. Wilson 
was instructed by resolution to appoint the 
members of various committees, including 
a committee to report a suitable name for 
the organization, a committee on member- 
ship and information to prospective mem- 
bers, a committee on constitution and nomi- 
nating committee. The following commit- 
tees were appointed: 

Committee on Name: F. W. Ellsworth, 
chairman; LeRoy Mershon, W. R. Ward, Jr., 
O. M. Jefferds, E. B. Wilson, ex-officio. 

Committee on Membership: Horace An- 
derson, chairman; E. A. Bennet, E. B. Wil- 
son, ex-officio. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws: 
Harris A. Dunn, chairman; Richard R. 
Hunter, Pendleton Dudley and E. B. Wil- 
son, ex-officio. 

Committee on Nominations: W. M. Saw- 
yer, chairman; David Nevius, William J. 
Wason, Jr., P. L. Watkins and L. W. 
Knowles. 

The last named committee will report 
nominations for a board of nine directors, 
which will elect the permanent officers. It 
is proposed to perfect organization at an 
early meeting before the summer vacation 
period and to appoint standing committees. 

We venture to express the sincere hope 
and assurance that the new organization 
will serve a very practical and useful pur- 
pose; that it will make valuable and pleas- 
ant acquaintanceships and become a potent 
influence in effecting mutual co-operation 
among the officers and managers who are 
serving their respective institutions in most 
responsible capacities. 


Burroughs Company and the Federal 
Government 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany has satisfactorily adjusted its rela- 
tions with the Federal Government and also 
vindicated its position in connection with 
the filing of a suit by the Attorney-General 
based on its inter-State trade. Joseph 
Soyer, president of the company, makes the 
foliowing statement in regard to the ami- 
cable arrangement and the motives leading 
up to the action: 

“We have heard rumors for some time 
that agents of the Government were mak- 
ing inquiries respecting the conduct of our 
business, and apparently endeavoring to se- 
cure evidence to be used against us under 
the anti-trust law; but believing that these 
inquiries and efforts were prompted solely 
by our competitors, and not being conscious 
of ever having violated the Sherman law 
or any other, or of having been guilty of 
any unfair or unlawful competition with 
other concerns engaged in the same line of 
business, we paid no attention to the mat- 
ter. 

“Quite recenthy, however, we learned that 
the Government was preparing to bring suit 
against us, based upon misrepresentations 
which had been made to it, and we at once 
took up the matter with its officials and 
satisfied them that if there ever had been 
any violation of the anti-trust laws on our 
part it was purely technical, and that the 
charges which had been made against us 
were either wholly unfounded or were based 
upon isolated instances of indiscretion on 
the part of over-zealous salesmen, without 
the knowledge of the company and in vio- 
lation of its instructions and policy. 

“Under these circumstances an amicable 
arrangement with the Government was ef- 
fected, which has now been carried out by 
the filing of a suit and the entry by con- 
sent of a formal decree which satisfies the 
Government and does not in any way inter- 
fere with the conduct of our business as we 
have always desired and intended to have 
it conducted.” 


National Nassau Bank 


The National Nassau Bank of New York 
City, in its report to the Comptroller as of 
April 4, aggregate resources of 
$15,807,871, including $10,517,717 loans and 
discounts. The deposits total $14,133,726. 
with capital $1,000,000, surplus and undivided 
profits $477,045. 
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A NATIONAL CAMPAIGN TO ENCOURAGE THRIFT AND 
COMBAT EXTRAVAGANCE 


SUCCESS OF SAVINGS BANK SECTION MOVEMENT 


E. G. McWILLIAM 
Secretary Savings Bank Section, American Bankers’ Association 





(Eprtror’s Note: 


Although the population of the 


United States is greater than the 


combined population of England and France, the two latter nations together have 28,000,000 


savings depositors, while this country has less than 22,000,000. 


Of the four leading indus- 


trial countries, namely, England, Germany, France and the United States, this country kas 


by far the highest wage scale and by far the lowest savings bank percentage. 
the lowest wage scale and the highest percentage of savings bank depositors. 


France has 
Although 


there are 21,381,840 savings depositors in this country, credited with $7,631,192,707 deposits 


it 1s evident that one of the greatest evils in this country ts that of extravagance. 


A cam- 


paign to inculcate habits of thrift should receive the hearty co-operation of all bank and 


trust company interests.) 


Less than a year ago at the spring meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section, American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, its secretary ventured to call at- 
tention to the extravagance of this country 
as a whole, and proposed a campaign of 
education in thrift among the people. In 
support of this proposition, it was shown 
that the percentage of savings depositors in- 
cluding those in all classes of banks in this 
country is much smaller than that of any 
other country, and that the amount of 
money which is wasted by those who can ill 
afford to waste a cent, besides that which 
is hoarded and lost to “wild cat” schemes 
every year, is appalling. 

The executive Committee were 
vinced that here lay an obligation which 
they, as chief exponents of thrift, could not 
shift, and referred the matter to a commit- 
tee consisting of V. A. Lersner, assistant 
cashier Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
3rooklyn, chairman; J. C. Griswold, secre- 
tary Excelsior Savings Bank, New York, 
and W. R. Meakle, secretary Paterson Sav- 
ings Institution, Paterson, N. J., for action. 
The problem, however, assumed tremen- 
dous proportions almost immediately, and 
proved most complicated because of the vast 
degree of difference, not merely in the local 
conditions surrounding each community, but 
also in the organization of the banks them- 
selves in various sections of the country. 
Letters were received from bankers repre- 
senting forty different States and the sug- 
gestions and plans offered for carrying the 


con- 


numerous that 
the committee decided to await the annual 
convention, which was held in Detroit in 
September, and there seek enlarged powers. 
This was done and the committee authorized 
to add to its number and proceed with the 
work according to its best judgment. Ac- 
cordingly, the vice-presidents of the Sec- 
tion, of which there is one in each State, 
were asked to co-operate and organize com- 
mittees in their respective States from 
among those who had evidenced an interest 
in the movement, to take up the work in 
each commonwealth, for it was felt that 
those on the ground being much more fa- 
miliar with local conditions than anyone 
else, would be better able to suggest effec- 
tive methods for their community. At the 
same time certain suggestions were made 
as a basis to proceed upon. First, the adop- 


work forward were so 


tion of the school savings system was urged 


wherever practicable; second, lectures for 
men and women by bank men representing 
all classes of financial institutions, were ad- 
vocated; third, educational literature was 
suggested, ’and fourth, educational advertis- 
ing either by individual banks or groups of 
banks, who would pool a portion of their 
advertising appropriation for the good of 
all, was proposed. 

It apparently is difficult for the majority 
of people to ascribe a movement of this 
character upon the part of bankers, to al- 
truistic, benevolent or patriotic motives, but 
strange as it may seem, even to some bank- 
ers, this movement had its inception entirely 
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from such sources. There is no question in 
the writer's mind—and he lays no claims 
either to literary or educational fame, being 
first, last and always a practical savings 
bank man—that there ever was a truer say- 
ing than that in banking “he best serves 
himself who best serves others.” It is also 
held that the ideal banker must first be a 
patriot and an economist upon whose pa- 
triotism and judgment the country may 
safely rely to see it through any crisis. 
Therefore, it would be strange indeed if the 
bankers of this country, who embody the 
above ideals, and they are legion, should 
stand idly by and not do something to cur- 
tail this distinctly American vice, extrava- 
gance, which is sapping the very vitals of 
the nation. 

It hardly seems necessary to present argu- 
ments in support of this very self-evident 
truth, but if any are demanded, let he who 
demands, interview his grocer or his butcher 
for instance, and if upon intimate enough 
terms with these people, he may be sur- 
prised at the number of over-due accounts 
of people who are “keeping up with Lizzie,” 
in appearance at least; or let him look fur- 
ther and note the value of luxuries im- 
ported during the year, the estimated value 
of domestic luxuries consumed during the 
year, and the cost and upkeep of pleasure 
automobiles alone for a year past. Com- 
pare these facts with the limited incomes 
of the vast majority of our population; and 
it is fair to assume that if the amount which 
is wasted annually in this country could be 
diverted into the Treasury, in two years our 
National debt would disappear and a similar 
amount be to our credit. Whatever the 
other causes, and there are many, there is 
10 doubt but that this “keeping up with 
Lizzie” is directly responsible in a large 
measure for the high cost of living. The 
man who pays his bills is paying a little 
more because some fellow is running an 
automobile or a country house and not pay- 
ing his. Mr. Hill was right; our trouble 
is the cost of high living, for which ap- 
parently most of us are mad. 

And so we have undertaken to do some- 
thing in at least directing thought toward 
thrift throughout the country, not with the 
idea that these conditions may be imme- 
diately improved—the deeper rooted the 
malady the more tedious the cure; but if 
in the years to come our country may be 
held up as an example of thrift to the 
whole world, such as France or Switzer- 
land is today, it will be pleasant to reflect 
that we had some small part in bringing 
it about; and can the bankers not realize 


that as these great underlying economic 
conditions of our country are improved, 
their interests will be the first to reap the 
benefit, and that, as mentioned heretofore, 
service along these lines upon which there 
apparently is no immediate return, will 
eventually return a hundredfold? 

As stated, we have first urged the adop- 
tion of the school savings system, which was 
introduced into the schools of this country 
by John H. Thiry in 1885, and since his 
death has been carried forward by Mrs. 
S. L. Oberholdtzer of Philadelphia. The 
object of this system is to teach the chil- 
dren thrift by practicing it; and according 
to available statistics, there is over a mil- 
lion dollars on deposit in this system, be- 
longing to over two hundred thousand de- 
positors, whose deposits are made up of 
pennies, nickels and dimes. Many methods 
are im use in connection with this system 
in various sections of the country, involving 
the use of pass books or stamps as evi- 
dences of transactions, and the co-operation 
of teachers or bank employees or scholars 
in handling the detail, but to be successful 
a system must be adopted which requires no 
additional labor upon the part of teachers 
or bank employees, and takes no time either 
from scholars’ or teachers’ other duties; and 
this may be accomplished by placing the de- 
tail in the hands of older scholars under di- 
rection of a teacher known as treasurer of 
the school bank, and carrying the account 
with some bank in bulk, in name of the 
school, subject to withdrawal by the treas- 
urer. This is the system used in a Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., school, and it is promised that 
the school savings system will be officially 
adopted in New York City in the near fu- 
ture, a committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion having had the matter under advise- 
ment for several months. This is as it 
should be, for it seems that for many rea- 
sons such a movement should originate with 
the educational authorities; however, in 
communities where the banker must take 
the initiative, it is hoped that besides the 
service entailed they will also consider the 
tremendous advertising value of having a 
great number of children talking about a 
bank in their homes. 

Undoubtedly the greatest step in this 
Thrift Campaign has been taken in New 
York City, in line with the suggestion of 
going to the people and talking to them. 
Through co-operation with Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger, Supervisor of Lectures of the 
Board of Education, a course of lectures 
upon Thrift has been arranged in connec- 
tion with the free evening lectures presented 
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to the public at Cooper Institute. The ob- 


ject of these lectures is to tell the people 
something of the practical workings of the 
various aids to thrift offered in this city, 
such as the savings bank, trust company, 
postal savings bank, commercial bank, in- 
surance company, savings and loan associa- 
tion, thrift association, and co-operative as- 


sociation, the lecturers being practical men 
in these various lines, and willing to an- 
swer any questions which may be asked at 
the close of each lecture. Over seventeen 
hundred people were present at the first 
three of these lectures, and while many of 
the questions asked indicated that the ques- 
tioners believed there was some _ ulterior 
motive back of this course, undoubtedly the 
majority of these audiences went away with 
an entirely different conception of banks 
than when they came, and this will be true 
of each of the subjects treated during the 
course, which from the following schedule 
will be found to be broad in its conception, 
and, at the same time, practical. The full 
course is as follows: 


March sth. The Savings Bank as an Aid. 
W. E. Knox, Comptroller Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York. 

March 12th. The Trust Company as an 
Aid. Alfred M. Barrett, Treasurer Guar- 
dian Trust Company, New York. 

March 10th. The Commercial Bank as 
an Aid. O. Howard Wolfe, Secretary 
Clearing House Section, American Bankers’ 
Association, New York. 

March 26th. The Insurance Company as 
an Aid. William H. Hotchkiss, formerly 
Superintendent of Insurance, New York 
State. 

April 2nd. 
ciation as an 
tary New 


The Savings and Loan Asso- 
Aid. A. W. McEwan, Secre- 
York State League of 
and Loan Associations, New York. 

April oth. Home Ownership. Francis 
Jordan, Secretary “The Thrift,” Brooklyn. 

April 16th. The Postal Savings Bank as 
an Aid. John Harsen Rhoades, of Rhoades 
& Co., New York. 

April 23rd. Co-operation as an 
Arthur H. Ham, Director Russell 
Foundation, New York. 


Savings 


Aid. 


Sage 


One other important department of this 
work from which is expected large results, 
is the publishing of “Thrift Talks” each 
week by many newspapers throughout the 
country. These are short,. pithy articles 
upon the general subject of thrift, giving 
practical examples, methods of saving, ad- 
vantages to be derived, etc., but always dis- 
couraging miserliness. The publication of 
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these articles is made possible only through 
the generous—co-operation of the newspa- 
pers, as none of the Association’s money is 
available for advertising of any kind, but 
it is a pleasure to record that over four 
hundred papers are publishing these articles, 
thereby giving this movement their stamp 
of approval. The articles are unsigned, and 
may be used in any manner desired, the 
main object being to get them before the 
people in order to direct thought along these 
channels. 

So much then for what has been under- 
taken. It is a work worthy of the serious 
thought and earnest co-operation of every 
public-spirited man be he banker or not, but 
especially is it a moral responsibility of the 
banker, and everyone can do something. 
Your town needs the school savings system, 
if it already has not it; the great army of 
factory employees, or those who attend free 
public lectures, will appreciate being told 
something about the aids to thrift which are 
at hand, or good may be accomplished by 
getting your local paper to publish the 
“Thrift Talks,” which will be gladly fur- 
nished. Let there be no holding back from 
selfish motives, but let us all put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel, realizing that as we im- 
whole in 
each reap the benefit. 


prove as a these matters we will 
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~ GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK IN ITS NEW 
PALATIAL HOME 


STUDY IN THE SCIENCE OF MODERN BANK EQUIPMENT 





It is characteristic of the rapid growth of 
trust companies in this country that they re- 
spond most readily to the varied and grow- 
ing demands for efficient fiduciary and bank- 
ing service. They are foremost in adopting 
every known modern appliance in the equip- 
ment of their offices in order to secure the 
best possible facilities in the transaction of 
daily business and at the same time to in- 
sure the convenience of both patrons and 
the working. staff. It is proper, therefore, 
that trust companies, as depositories and 
trustees of the property of corporations and 
of the living and dead, should convey 
safety and durability in the character of the 
buildings which they occupy. 

When the doors of the new Guaranty 
Trust Company building at the southeast 
corner of Broadway and Liberty street, in 
New York City, were first opened to the 
public on Monday, April 7, the impression 
made upon the thousands of patrons and 
visitors who thronged the corridors of the 
main banking room must have been a source 
of gratification to both the management and 
the designers. The stately granite building, 
with its simple dignity of outline, its Broad- 
way side facade ornamented with impres- 
sive Ionic colonnades, duplicated on the 
Liberty street front, prepares one for the 
spacious, and at the same time the inviting 
artistic effect of the interior. Although the 
banking room is a work of art the fact is 
brought home immediately that it is strictly 
the home of business and that on every 
hand the most modern and _ ingenious 
mechanical devices are employed to afford 
speed, accuracy and service. In fact the 
Guaranty Trust Company banking quarters 
affords the most comprehensive study of the 
advance made in the science of office equip- 
ment. 

In moving from its old quarters in the 
Mutual Life building on Nassau street the 
Guaranty Trust Company transferred to 
its new vault cash and securities amounting 
to two billion, two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars in value. Nearly $2,000,000,- 
000 of this consisted of trust securities held 
by its trust department in various trust 
capacities. This is probably the largest 
amount of actual, physical wealth that has 
ever been moved at one time by any single 


institution. On the opening day the bank- 
ing room resembled the bright appearance 
of a flower exhibition with immense bou- 
quets and floral pieces sent in by neighbor- 
ing banks and other friends. President 
Alexander J. Hemphill, Vice-President 
Charles H. Sabin and the other officers were 
kept busy all day receiving congratulations 
and there was a constant stream of sight- 
seers to inspect the latest and most modern 
of bank and trust company buildings. 

The building and banking room are 
Roman in architectural design. The ex- 
terior plan is unique in local bank building 
construction, representing an almost un- 
broken granite wall from sidewalk to cor- 
nice and suggestive of a fortress. Three 
separate entrances afford admission from 
Liberty and Cedar street 
sides, the latter by means of a court ad- 
joining the Clearing House building. In 
order to secure the maximum of floor space 
for the banking room the ceiling and the 
two floors over it are hung from girders on 
the sixth floor. The main banking room is 
Q3x135 feet and 52 feet high: The floor 
is of Knoxville marble and the walls of 
warm, buff colored marble imported from 
France. The only touch of real color is 
supplied by the ceiling, painted in blue, go!d 
and marble tones by Garnsey. The counter 
screen is of marble and bronze, simple but 
beautiful in design. In the marble of the 
counter screens are disks representing a 
collection of more than twenty of the best 
Greek coins struck from 500 to 300 years 
B. C. These coins are exquisite in design 
and workmanship and the designs are used 
in the bronze panel of the counter screen 
and the bronze work of the vestibule, sym- 
bolizing banking, commerce and exchange. 
In the Knoxville marble of the floor are in- 
laid panels of Roman mosaic of a design 
and peculiar character not heretofore em- 
ployed in this country. The originals may 
be seen in antique pavements preserved in 
Pompeii and in the Vatican. A number of 
banking rooms on the second and _ third 
floors are ideal working rooms with uni- 
form design and equipment. The working 
drawings and specifications for the furni- 
ture and equipment were made by Thomas 
Bruce Boyd, who was also entrusted with 
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this work in connection with the elegant 
new Bankers’ Trust Company banking 
quarters. 

Particular attention was devoted to the 
ventilating system to comply with hygienic 
requirements and obtain fresh air, which is 

Itered and washed by means of air wash- 
ers. The building is heated by means of a 
vacuum steam heating system, independent 
of the ventilating equipment and contains 
all latest improvements in this respect. The 
illumination of the banking room is practi- 
cal and enhances the artistic effect. There 
are three immense electroliers suspended 
from the ceiling, supplemented by subsidiary 
hanging fixtures in the side bays. The gen- 
eral scheme of lighting is of the semi- 
indirect character. 

The improved devices for expediting busi- 
ness are worthy of special note. The latest 
type of pneumatic tube service is used to 
secure almost instantaneous communication 
between various departments, which are 
twenty-two in number. There is a central 
station from which receiving and despatch- 
ing tubes connect with each department. 
The enunciator and call equipment is elabo- 
rate and there are many new features em- 
ployed in the arrangement of telephones, 
telegraph, messenger calls, clocks, tickers, 
etc. There are two distinct telephone sys- 
tems for interior and exterior service which, 
however, work on one instrument. 

The vault is said to be the strongest in 
the world. It is in the basement and sub- 
basement, being two stories high and con- 
tains nearly three-quarters of a mile of 
lineal feet of shelf space. It rests on girders 
on its own foundation and the walls are 
built up of four inches of shock- and drill- 
proof steel, surrounded by two feet of rock 
concrete, reinforced by two rows of heavy 
steel rails. Every possible contingency has 
been provided against both in the construc- 
tion of the vault itself and in the safety and 
interior appliances. The construction of the 
vault was by the Mosler Safe Company and 
was supervised by Frederick S. Holmes, 
bank vault engineer. There is also an elabo- 
rate system of burglar alarms. 

A novel feature of the main banking room 
is the so-called “island” in the center, op- 
posite the main entrance, which contains 
the loan department, receiving and paying 
tellers, collection department and pass-book 
window. A separate elevator communicates 
with the vault below. In the rear of the 
banking room is the bond department and 
in an adjoining room is a special telegraph 
department. The securities, messenger and 


mailing departments are located in the main 
basement.. On the mezzanine floors are 
conference rooms, rooms for files and rec- 
ords and stenographers’ rooms. On the sec- 
ond floor are to be found the foreign, cou- 
pon, transfer, re-organization and registra- 
tion departments. The spacious Board 
room is on the same floor, facing Broad- 
way. There are also fifteen conference 
rooms. The trust department is on the third 
floor as are also the commercial bookkeep- 
ers’ and auditing departments. The credit 
and publicity departments occupy offices on 
the sixth floor where are also the dining 
room and kitchen. The company is also 
equipped with a photostadt for the quick 
photographic reproduction of valuable pa- 
pers and an incinerating plant for the cre- 
mation of expired bonds and other papers, 
which has a capacity of sixteen cubic feet. 

On the main banking floor the officers oc- 
cupy desks on slightly raised platforms on 
both sides. The first desk to the left is 
occupied by President Hemphill and the 
first desk on the right by Vice-President 
Sabin. Here may also be found the other 
executive officers of the company. 

In the current issue of The Guaranty 
News, issued on behalf of the employees 
of the company, there is an interesting and 
timely article by F. W. Ellsworth giving an 
historical review of the neighborhood of 
Broadway and Liberty street, contrasting 
the early Dutch settlement with the magnifi- 
cent structures of today. The Guaranty 
Trust Company was established in 1864 as 
the New York Guaranty and Indemnity 
Company, and its first quarters were in 
Broad street, adjoining the old Stock Ex- 
change building. Later its office was at 52 
Broadway, and for twenty years it has occu- 
pied the main office in the Mutual Life build- 
ing on Nassau st. The last published state- 
ment shows total deposits of $177,000,000, 
capital of $10,000,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $24,240,788 and aggregate re- 
sources of $237,000,000, thus entitling the 
company to the distinction of being the larg- 
est trust company in the world. The busi- 
ness of the Standard Branch has also been 
transferred to the main office. 


The official statement of the Market and 
Fulton National Bank of New York City 
under date of April 4, shows total resources 
of $14,090,219, including $9,716,743 loans and 
investments and $2,854,130 cash and reserve. 
The capital stock is $1,000,000, surplus and 
profits $1,808,438, total deposits $11,004,580. 
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| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A LEGAL 
NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS 


DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES. | 


TAXATION OF TRUST COMPANIES 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey has 
just rendered an important decision upon 
the taxation of trust companies in that 
State. The City of Camden brought an 
action against the Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company to review a tax assessment. 
The total value of the capital stock of the 
trust company was $1,564,000. The value of 
real estate, exempted securities and non- 
taxable mortgages was $1,539,997.85. The 
balance of $24,002.15 would be the value of 
the capital stock for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, but ‘at the hearing before the State 
Board of Equalization the trust company 
voluntarily remitted from its claim for 
exemption such sum as made its assessment 
$114,225, and the board reduced the as- 
sessment to that amount. 

The justice of this tax was questioned 
by the city upon the ground that the total 
of capital, surplus and undivided profits 
was only $1,172,470.95, and it followed, 
therefore, that a large part of the assets 
deducted must be investments of deposits 
or of trust funds. 

The court decided that in the taxation of 
a trust company, it was proper to compute 
the whole value of the capital stock at the 
proper price per share, and to deduct from 
the total valuation the value of real estate, 
exempted securities, and non-taxable mort- 
gages, even in a case where the total of 
capital, surplus and undivided profits was 
less than the value of real estate, exempted 
securities and non-taxable mortgages. 


STUMBLING BLOCK IN THE LAW OF TRUSTS 


Another case emphasizes the unreason- 
ableness of the New York law relating to 
the creation of trusts by will. In Smith vs. 
Smith (154 App. Div. 313), the testator 


created a trust and provided that “the trust 
created by this clause of my- will shall 
cease and terminate at the expiration of 
five years from the date of my death,” and 
that the property should be distributed at 
that time. Although this bequest would 
have been valid under the old law, it was 
held invalid under New York statute, be- 
cause a trust can be created only for the 
duration of one or two lives in being. 
Under such a law a testator, although he be 
possessed of common intelligence, dare not 
take the chance of drawing his own will, 
no matter how simple it may seem to be. 


AVOIDING THE STUMBLING BLOCK IN THE 
NEW YORK LAW OF TRUSTS 

The only method of avoiding the stumb- 
ling block which invalidated the will of 
the testator in the previous case is indi- 
cated in a case reported in the same volume. 
Antony ws. Van Valkenburgh (154 App. 
Div. 380). In this case the testator de- 
vised his property in trust for nineteen 
years, but the provision read: “During said 
nineteen years or during the lives of my 
said wife and daughter, and the survivor of 
them.” Having thus made the provision in 
the alternative instead of for the specific 
period of nineteen years, the testator com- 
plied with the law and made a valid trust. 


REVOCATION OF A TRUST 


Once a trust has been created, it is not 
easily revoked, in fact it may be impos- 
sible to revoke the declaration. A recent 
and interesting case on this point is Sperry 
us. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company (154 
App. Div. 447). The plaintiff executed a 
deed of trust to the trust company under 
which the trustee was first, to pay all debts, 
and second, to receive all the rents, issues 
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and profits of the estate, and to pay the 
same, less the charges, to the plaintiff for 
life. At the death of the plaintiff the trus- 
tee was to convey the property to such per- 
sons and in such manner as the plaintiff 
should designate in a last will and testa- 
ment. 

The property had been converted into 
bonds and mortgages and was, therefore, 
personal property. Since the plaintiff was 
the creator of the trust and, under its pro- 
visions, was the only person beneficially in- 
terested therein, the court applied section 
23 of the Personal Property Law and de- 
clared that the plaintiff might free 
the trust whatever sums she wished. 


from 


STOCK ISSUED IN THE NAME OF A PERSON 
FOLLOWED BY THE WORD ‘“ TRUSTEE” 
The recent case of Baltimore Trust Com- 

pany vs. Geroge’s Creek Coal & lion Com- 
pany, decided by the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland (85 Atl. Rep. 949), raises inter- 
esting questions growing out of the rights 
of parties to stock, which had long stood 
in the name of a person, followed by the 
word “trustee.” Shares of stock of the de- 
fendant company stood in the name of 
Telly Allen of New York, in trust, and 
had so stood since the year 1841, under a 
certificate issued at that time. In IogII the 
Baltimore Trust Company, as administra- 
tor of the estate of Telly Allen, filed a 
petition praying for the appointment of a 
receiver to reduce to possession these 
shares of stock and all other and 
bonds owned by Allen. A complicated dis- 
pute arose regarding the ownership of the 
stock and the corporation refused to issue 
the stock to the trust company. The court 
decided that in such a case the corpora- 
tion might refuse to issue the stock until 
it was determined that the stock was “the 
property of the person in his own right 
when he died. 


stocks 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS IN BANKING 
CORPORATIONS 


The Supreme Court of New York has 
just decided that the Superintendent of 
Banks has the legal right, although a bank 
has not been dissolved or a permanent re- 
ceiver appointed, to prosecute an action to 
ascertain existing assets and liabilities and 
determine the deficiency and compel the 
stockholders to contribute to such deficiency 
according to the number of shares held by 
each. Stockholders of record who have 
assigned their stock are presumably liable, 
and the fact that the directors of the bank 
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wasted, misapplied, illegally loaned or lost 
the funds does not constitute a defense in 
favor of the stockholders. 


INHERITANCE TAXATION OF A NON-RESIDENT 
DECEDENT 

The decedent resided in New York and 
owned a large amount of real estate in that 
State. In fixing the tax on the transfer of 
stocks in a New corporation, the 
Comptroller computed the entire tax of the 
estate upon an amount which included the 
value of the New York real estate. The 
Supreme Court of New Jersey decided that 
in fixing the transfer tax on stocks of New 
Jersey corporations which had belonged to 
a decedent domiciled in New York, it was 
error, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
entire tax on the estate, to include the real 
estate located in New York. The New Jer- 
sey law requires that the entire tax shall 
be that to which the estate would have been 
subject if the non-resident had been a resi- 
dent of New Jersey. In such a case New 
York real could not be included. 


Jersey 


estate 


Beers vs. Edwards (85 Atl. Rep. 1022). 


ADVANCES BY TRUST COMPANY UPON FALSE 
BILLS OF LADING 

In the case of Franklin Trust Company 
vs. Railway Company (85 Atl. Rep. 855), 
the question of liability of a railway com- 
pany to a bank upon false bills of lading 
has again arisen. The trust company ad- 
vanced money upon the bills of lading. The 
evidence showed that after the bills of lad- 
ing had been issued by the railroad com- 
pany, someone had changed them by writ- 
ing in much larger shipments. The fraud 
was clearly that of the shipper. The court 
decided that no matter who changed the 
bills of lading after the railroad agents had 
made them out properly, the railroad was 
not liable to the bank for advances, which 
had been made upon the representations in 
the bills. 


, TRACING TRUST FUNDS 


The recent case of Brennan vs. Tilling- 
hast t Fed. Rep. 609), decided by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States, is instructive on the question of 
following trust funds. The plaintiff had 
borrowed money from a bank which subse- 
quently became insolvent. He not only de- 
posited stock as collateral for the loan, but 
also had a deposit of $1,000 in the bank. 
Before a receiver was appointed for the 
bank, it had sold the plaintifi’s stock and 
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had transferred the funds to another bank 
in which it had a general deposit. The 
rules of law applied by the court are bind- 
ing upon trustees generally. 

Trust Funps.—The proceeds of the stock 
wrongfully sold constituted a trust fund 
for the benefit of the owner, and it still 
remained a trust fund, although mingled 
with other monies, provided the owner 
could trace the money in its original char- 
acter. 

PRESUMPTION WHERE FuNps ARE MIN- 
GLED.—Where a trustee mingles. trust funds 
with his own money and draws from the 
general fund, the presumption is that the 
monies thus drawn are not a part of the 
trust fund. The balance is still impressed 
with the trust character. 

Recerpt oF Deposits sy INSOLVENT BANK. 
—Where a bank which is insolvent, receives 


deposits, the depositor may rescind on the 
ground of fraud and reclaim the deposit if 
he can trace it into the assets of the bank 
which come into the hands of the receiver. 
But where the officers of an insolvent bank 
honestly believe that they may be able to 
retrieve its fortunes by continuing its busi- 
ness, the receipt of deposits does not con- 
stitute fraud. 


E. L. Bemiss has been elected president 
of the Richmond Trust & Savings Company, 
Richmond, Va., succeeding John Skelton 
Williams, who resigned to accept President 
Wilson’s appointment as assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. The other executive offi- 
cers of the company are: James G. Tinsley, 
vice-president; S. D. Scudder, vice-president 
and treasurer, and R. J. Willingham, Jr., 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Proposed New J. P. Morgan & Co., Banking House at Wall and Broad 
Streets; New York, which will replace the historic old Drexel Build- 

ing, where the late J. Pierpont Morgan conducted his affairs. | 



































































































































































































































































































Legitimate investment busi- 


and 
ness interests are seriously affected by the 
mad rush of many State legislative bodies 
to pass so-called “blue sky” bills, patterned 


banking 


after the original 
State legislatures, 


Kansas act. In some 
fortunately, a more de- 
liberate attitude has prevailed and the origi- 
nal bills have 


crease the 


been so modified as to in- 
character of the pro- 
visions where they are directed against un- 
scrupulous promotions and fake securities 
and to deprive them of any injurious bear- 
ing upon legitimate investment business. 
In Indiana the Governor promptly vetoed 
the bill passed without due consideration by 
the legislature of that State on the ground 
that it was both injurious and unconstitu- 
tional in many of its provisions. In Mis- 
souri a bill has been signed by Governor 
Major which, in its exemptions of estab- 
lished and properly conducted firms and 
institutions, renders the act both wholesome 
and efficacious. 

The 


effective 


following States have passed “blue 
sky” bills, many of which closely follow th« 
provisions of the indiscriminatory Kansas 
law: Arkansas, Nebraska, Missouri, West 
Virginia, Vermont, Montana and Oregon. 
in practically nearly all 
called “blue sky” 


other States so- 
bills are. being. considered 
by the legislatures in more or_less drastic 
form. In New York the Assembly passed 
the Goldberg bill, which is even more radi- 
cal than the Kansas act. It provides for the 
creation of a State Securities Board and ap- 
plies to “every 
partnership or organized for 
profit.” It National, State banks, 
trust companies, real estate companies deal- 
ing exclusively in real estate mortgages and 
building and loan associations. All those 
subject to the act are required to file copies 
of all contracts, bonds or other instruments 
which it proposes to make with or sell to 
its contributors. Any stock or bondholder 
may examine the books of the firm offer- 
ing the securities purchased. The bill is 
now in the Senate and despite the vigorous 
protests made and the conclusive arguments 
that it would practically compel investment 
interests to leave the State and would inflict 
irreparable harmon investment and_ busi- 
ness interests, it‘is not certain that the bill 
will be defeated. 

The Missouri law is one of the best “blue 
sky” bills yet enacted. The bill is directly 
aimed at unscrupulous dealers and promo- 


company, corporation, co- 
association 


exempts 
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“BLUE SKY” LEGISLATION 







ters. The exemptions inciude established 
and brokerage firms which, in 
the judgment of the Bank Commissioner, 
deal only in high class securities. It 
exempts State and National 
companies, real estate and 
panies, bond investment companies, build- 
ing and associations and insurance 
companies. Those who come under the law 
must submit a statement to the Bank Com- 
missioner showing amount of assets, loca- 
tion, names of 
business 


investment 


also 
trust 
com- 


banks, 
mortgage 


1 
ioan 


officers and character of 
transacted. The passage of this 
act is regarded with favor by all legitimate 
investment interests and especially in view 
of the wholesale frauds recently perpetrated 
by promoters of insurance stock, 

In most of the other States the bills 
passed are more or less drastic and do not 


provide the exemptions demanded by legiti- 


mate investment banking interests. In 
Maine, Massachusetts and New Hampshir« 
the form of “blue sky” law submitted by 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of 


\merica is being considered. “Blue sky” 
bills are also in various stages of legisla- 
tive action in Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, 
and other States. 


Michigan, California 


Prepares Complete Mechanical Statements 
The Standard Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago has-a method of making up cus- 
tomers monthly statements, of which every 
detail of the .work is done mechanically. 
The names of the customers are written in 
mechanically, the work done on an 
addressograph. All the work of listing and 
accumulating the items of the statement, of 
course, is done with an adding machine. 
The bank uses one of the new Burroughs 
subtraction machines which automatically 
subtracts when listing in the “checks” col- 
umn of the statement form, adds when list- 
ing in “deposits”. column and, automatically 
“figures, the new balance. If it should hap- 
pen, that the customer has overdrawn his 
account, the machine—automatically—warns 
the operator and prints “OD” (signal for 
overdraft) after. the balance. The bank 
also uses a specially designed statement 


being 


which greatly facilitates the actual writing 
At the present time the 
bank handles from 1,200 to 1,300 statements 
a day, only one clerk being required to take 
care of this branch of work. 


ot the statements. 














return as is consistent with safety of principal. 
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Bonds for Investment 


We own at all times an extensive list of conservative bonds yielding as high a 


At the present time we have 


on our list and are offering over two hundred issues of railroad, municipal and 
public utility corporation bonds for investment, yielding from 4% to over 5%. 


We invite correspondence and upon request shall be glad to send our 


circular describing a large number of attractive investment issues. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Successors to N. W. Harris & Co., New York 


Pine Street, Corner William 


NEW YORK 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Bond Department 


CHICAGO 







N. W. Harris & Company 


Incorporated 


BOSTON 





















The Care of Estates 
3roadway Trust Company of New 
has issued a booklet entitled 
Estates,’ compiled by Irwin 


The 
York City 
“The Care of 
B. Cochran, which presents certain facts in 
regard to trust company supervision of es- 


tates in concise and conclusive style. The 
author shows appreciation of the fact that 
the trust company in inviting fiduciary busi- 
ness, must overcome a perhaps natural pre- 
judice that as a corporation it is supposed 
not to be able to afford the necessary per- 
element. The reader of this book 
soon becomes convinced that a trust com- 
pany is not only very human but unlike the 
personal trustee is not subject to the dis- 
advantages of individual trustees. 


sonal 


3esides describing the modern character 
of trust company services there is a survey 
of the statutory powers which they possess. 
The transfer or tax on inheritances is fully 
explained and a review is given of the New 
York laws regarding descent and distribu- 
tion of property under the decedent estate 
law. In brief the “Care of Estates” is one 
of the best presentations of the kind 
emanating from the publicity departments 
of trust companies. 





New Capital Issues 


During the first quarter of 1913 railroad 
and industrial corporations in the United 
States announced new securities represent- 
ing a grand total of $611,570,300, as com- 
pared with $750,892,400 last year, a decrease 
of $139,322,100. Of the aggregate the rail- 
roads were responsible for $268,372,900, a 
decrease of $128,088,600, while the industrial 
and miscellaneous corporations contributed 
$343,107,400, a decrease of $11,233,500. It 
must be borne in mind that this record of 
security issues includes large sums raised 
to pay off maturing obligations and to re- 
fund different issues. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad Company’s 
5 per cent. fifty year general mortgage im- 
provement bonds have been sold at auction 
for the account of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. The bonds were sold to the pro- 
tective committee of the road’s 6 per cent. 
notes dated March I, Igtt. 


3radley Martin has been elected a di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Trust Company 
of New York to succeed his father, the late 
Bradley Martin. 
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DETECTIVE WM. J. BURNS ON ISSUING CHECKS 


The William J. Burns Detective Agency, 
representing. the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, has, at the request of some banks, 
issued the following notice of caution on 
the subject of forged, “raised” and fraudu- 
lent checks: 

Depositors are urged to exercise unusual 
care at this time in filling out and issuing 
checks, no matter to whom they are issued, 
on account of reports the agency is still 
receiving on the work of fraudulent check 
operators throughout the country. 

It is important to remember that each de- 
positor owes a duty to his bank to protect 
it against possible loss through error or 
carelessness on his part in issuing checks. 
In the event of such error, the loss naturally 
falls upon the party whose neglect made 
the loss possible. 

Caution in each of the following respects 
is especially to be recommended: 

(1) Writing and Issuing Checks.—Care 
should be used in writing amounts, no mat- 
ter to whom the check is issued. Profes- 
sional check manipulators never have any 
trouble in securing plenty of genuine checks 
signed by responsible business men which 
they can cash anywhere. should 
never be left before, after or between 
amounts, as this allows loopholes for addi- 
tions to the actual amount. Never erase or 
alter the wording of a check once it is writ- 
ten. Better destroy every spoiled check and 
write a new one. Each and every check 
bearing your signature should be carefully 
protected by stamping just above the signa- 
ture with a reliable check protector such as 
generally used and recommended by the 
banks. 

(2) Care of Blank Checks.—All checks 
should be kept under lock and key until is- 
sued. Printers should be forbidden to keep 
any samples of your checks under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. Attention to this one 
point will prevent many of the forgery cases 
we are called upon to investigate. Bear in 
mind, while the bank may be responsible in 
certain cases for paying on a forgery, it is 
still up to you to prove the forgery, and 
this proof might be difficult if your own 
blank check form is used by the forgers. 

(3) Checking Bank Balances.—Balances 
should be checked carefully as soon as pass 
book is returned by the bank with canceled 
checks. This warning may seem unnecessary 


Spaces 


to careful business men, but many clever 
forgers and check raisers are at liberty 
today simply because bank depositors did 
not know they were defrauded until it was 
too late to catch the criminals who secured 
their money. The law in many States de- 
bars depositors from bringing suit against 
their bank in case of forgery, unless the 
forgery is discovered and due notice given 
to the bank within a certain time. 


H. H. Pond Elected Vice-President of 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank 


The recent announcement of the election 
of Mr. H. H. Pond, secretary and treasurer 
of the Plainfield Trust Company of Plain- 
field, N. J., to the office of vice-president of 
the Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York City was particularly gratifying 
to his many warm friends both in banking 
circles of this city and throughout New 
The Mechanics & Metals National 
Rank is to be congratulated upon the wis- 


Jersey. 


dom of the election and on securing such 


an efficient and experienced bank officer. 
Mr. Pond’s record as an executive bank and 
trust company official in New Jersey affords 
every assurance that he will render excel- 
lent and valuable his new field 
of endeavor. 

As secretary and treasurer of the Plain- 
field Trust Company Mr. Pond materially 
advanced the interests of that company dur- 
ing the past three years of his association 
with that company. He commenced his 
banking career in Vineland, N. J., where he 
organized and was secretary and treasurer 
of the Vineland Trust Company. Later he 
accepted the position of cashier of the Vine- 
land National Bank from which he resigned 
to accept the call to the Plainfield Trust 
Company. He has also been one of the 
most popular and valuable members of the 
New Jersey Bankers’ Association, of which 
he was president in 1912. More recently he 
was appointed chairman of the inland ex- 
change committee appointed by the associa- 
tion to confer with the committee of the 
New York Clearing House to bring about a 
satisfactory solution of the problem of 
handling New Jersey checks. 

The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
will move into its remodelled new banking 
home at 50 Wall Street May 1. 


services in 
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Our LISTS 


contain a variety of selected bonds legal in one or more States for the invest- 


ment of Trust funds. 
this branch of our business. 


Wide experience and specialized study have developed 


Suitable for the large body of individual investors whose funds are unrestrict- 


ed, we offer bonds of equal safety with higher yield. 


Correspondence invited. 


Booklet Q70 on request. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


49 Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





Rural Investors Show Greater Discrimination 


A decided change in the attitude of in- 
vestors located in rural districts and smaller 
communities toward safe, high grade securi- 
ties has been noted within the past few 
years. Formerly, the oily tongued promotor 
or salesman of “fake” stock investments 
found most of his victims among farmers 
or people with surplus funds living in the 
more remote sections. There were no means 
of verifying the claims, as to large profits 
and little knowledge in regard to the ad- 
vantage of investments in reliable offerings. 
All that has been changed by the systematic 
efforts of leading and representative invest- 
ment firms in educating the people residing 
in rural districts. The bond salesman does 
not confine his travels to the large cities, but 
follows up opportunities everywhere. The 
popular and financial magazines have also 
aided in the dissemination of investment 
knowledge and in exposing the fallacies of 
promotion or speculative investments. The 
large investment houses of New York City, 
for example, have been sparing in neither 
effort nor money to bring about this condi- 
tion and the result is the gradual but sure 
extinction of the “fake” or speculative in- 
vestment promoter. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON GENEVA 


Attractive High Grade Investment Bond 


The April circular issued by N. W. Halsey 
& Company contains high grade municipal 
and corporation bond offerings which are 
especially adapted to the requirements of 
conservative investors, and many of which 
are legal for savings banks and trust funds 
in various States. The list of municipal 
bond offerings includes $25,000 Orange, 
N. J., Funding 4% per cent. bonds, legal in 
New Jersey and price to yield about 4.25 per 
cent.; $18,500 Norwood, Pa., School District 
4% per cent. bonds, yielding about 4.25 per 
cent.; $100,000 City and County of San 
Francisco, Cal., Municipal 5 per cent. bonds, 
yielding about 4.50 per cent. and legal in 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island; $170,000 Asheville, N. C., 
Funding 5 per cent. bonds, yielding about 
4.73 per cent. Other offerings on the list 
include $100,000 Central [Illinois Public 
Service Company First and Refunding 5 per 
cent. bonds, to yield about 5.30 per cent.; 
$200,000 Virginia Railway and Power Com- 
pany First and Refunding 5 per cent. bonds, 
yielding about 5.40 per cent.; $300,000 Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company General and Re- 
funding 5 per cent. bonds, yielding about 
5.70 per cent. 
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New Trust Company Legislation and 
Revision of Laws in New York 


A number of new laws of special interest 
to trust companies will be added to the 
State banking code as a result of the present 
session of the New York legislature. Two 
trust company bills have already been passed 
and signed by the Governor. The sugges- 
tion of the Banking Superintendent for the 
appointment of a commission of five or more 
persons, having technical knowledge of 
banking and trust company requirements, to 
make a complete revision and codification 
of the State banking laws, has been incor- 
porated in a bill which has every assurance 
of being enacted and which carries an ap- 
propriation of $50,000. Another bill in which 
trust companies are especially interested, 
and which, it is understood, has the required 
support of both branches of the legislature, 
extends the limit of time in which to begin 
action against a director or stockholder of 
a moneyed corporation by banks and trust 
companies to enforce liability, from three to 
six years. Amendment of the statute of 
limitation is very much desired, especially by 
trust company interests. 

Governor Sulzer has signed the bill amend- 
ing Article 5, Chapter 10 of the laws of 
1909, which provides that the stockholders 
of a trust company may, at any time, direct 
that it be closed for the purpose of winding 
up its affairs. 

The amendment takes immediate effect. It 
further provides: 

“Such direction may be given at a stock- 
holders’ meeting by a two-thirds vote of its 
stock after written notice by mail to each 
stockholder of record at his last known place 
of residence, which notice shall contain a 
statement of the purpose for which such 
meeting is called. ~A copy of the proceed- 
ings of the stockholders’ meeting duly certi- 
fied by the president and secretary of the 


would be particularly 


sonal interview with 
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- $61,000,000.00 





trust company must be filed in the banking 
department. The Supreme Court shall 
thereupon in a proper case after due notice 
to the Superintendent of Banks, make an 
order declaring the business of said trust 
company closed, and prescribing the notice 
to be given to creditors to present their 
claims to the trust company for payment. 
A certified copy of such order shall there- 
upon be filed in the banking department. 
Upon the granting of said order said trust 
company shall cease to do a banking busi- 
ness but may wind up its affairs, pay its 
debts and distribute its assets among its 
stockholders. Upon a petition of the trust 
company showing that all its debts and obli- 
gations are discharged and on notice to the 
Attorney-General and Superintendent of 
Banks, and such further notice as the court 
may prescribe, the court may on such terms 
as justice requires, make an order declar- 
ing the said trust company dissolved and the 
corporate existence thereof terminated. On 
filing a certified copy of said order in the 
banking department, said trust company 
shall cease to exist as a corporation.” 

The Governor has also signed the bill 
amending the penal law, which makes it a 
felony for an officer, director, trustee, em- 
ployee, or agent of a bank to abstract or 
wilfully misapply the money, funds or prop- 
erty of the bank. Several savings bank and 
Stock Exchange regulation bills have also 
been passed. 


Elbert A. Brinkerhoff, formerly president 
of the Merchants National Bank of New 
York, and a director of the Harriman Na- 
tional Bank, died recently at his home in 
Englewood, N. J. 

Reserve accounts have been opened with 
the Seaboard National Bank by the First 
National of Ducktown, Tenn., and the First 
National of Colusa, Cal. 
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New York City 


How Wall Street Interprets Recent 
Important Developments 


Rarely have so many important and far- 
reaching developments been compressed 
within so brief a span of time as during the 
last four or six weeks. The death of that 
transcendent figure in the recent construc- 
tive financial history of this country, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, called forth not alone un- 
feigned tributes from all civilized nations, 
but gave poignancy to the view that his 
death also spells the passing of an era in 
our financial and industrial development 
which can have no parallel in the future. 
It was a period of giant undertakings, of 
massive projects. From the crude, conflict- 
ing elements of a nation just finding itself 
in an industrial and financial sense, Mr. 
Morgan wrought, with his master mind, in- 
flexible will and wonderful foresight a sys- 
tem of large units of business. Whatever 
might be said in regard to the dangers of 
concentrated wealth, the soullessness of so- 
called “trusts” and the refinement of credits, 
there can be but one universal agreement, 
namely, that this country has been vastly 
benefited economically and as a world power 
in trade and finance, by the genius and 
labors of this great American financier. 

Although the name of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan has been upon many lips and the tid- 
ings from Rome awakened a truer estima- 
tion of his qualities and personal worth 
among his countrymen than was ever 
before manifestéd, there was no dis- 
quieting effect upon the course of market 


2 
or financial currents in this center. From 
a financial and _ stock-market standpoint 
much more attention and importance was 
attached to the flotation of new railroad 
securities on terms of income yield which 
contain frank recognition of adjustments 
demanded by investors of high grade securi- 
ties. The directors of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company, in 
authorizing a new issue of general mort- 
gage 4% per cent. gold bonds’ were 
prompted by the necessity of meeting 
the investor upon common ground because 
of the latter’s disinclination to accept new 
securities on the market valuation put on 
outstanding securities. The announcement 
of the 4% per cent. rate created an unusual 
stir in the financial district. It will be re- 
called that the previous issues of general 
mortgage bonds were offered at interest 
rates of 3% and 4 per cent., while the latest 
issues at 4% per cent. were offered to the 
public slightly below par. This action was 
an acknowledgment of the actual level at 
which standard issues are acceptable and 
the effect was a decline in the market quo- 
tations of other railroad issues of 4 per 
cents. including St. Paul 4s. 

Further recognition of actual investment 
conditions was shown in the offering by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad of $45,000,000 
new 6 per cent. stock at par to its share- 
holders and the sale of $10,000,000 5 per 
cent. notes by the New York Central. The 
effect of these offerings holds forth no 
promise of increasing ease in the local 
money market. It is also evident that the 
recent shrinkage in security prices, which 
has been in progress since November, 1912, 
has been due not so much to domestic un- 
certainties as to world-wide 
There has been a shortage of 
money both here and abroad. Nearly $50,- 
o0o0,000 of gold has been taken from this 
country to meet the exigencies in European 
countries. There are strong indications 
however, that in Europe the credit situa- 
tion is becoming less burdensome. Adrian- 
ople’s fall quickened the Constantinople 
government to unreserved acceptance of the 
terms of peace proposed by the European 
powers. Montenegro’s obdurate attitude in 
continuing the siege of Scutari caused no 
real fear of further embroilments between 
the powers and the war scare may be said 
to be over. This means that gold hoard- 
ings will come back to the channels of cir- 
culation; it has already manifested itself 
in the renewed purchase of American securi- 
ties for European account. Moreover, our 
trade with foreign countries has continued 
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so favorable that for the eight months of 
the government fiscal year there is a trade 
balance in our favor of $474,600,000. It 
must be considered, however, that there is 
a considerable so-called “invisible adverse” 
trade balance due to expenditures abroad 
and the drain caused by the recent unload- 
ing of American securities by foreign in- 
vestors. 

The presentation of the tariff bill in Con- 
gress was another important factor. Wall 
Street takes the attitude that the bill now 
represents the extremity of reduction as 
called for by the revisionists. The tariff 
bill had little or no influence on the local 
market. It is clear that the speculative in- 
terests have trimmed sails and, therefore, 
neither the death of Mr. Morgan nor the 
tariff bill had any visible effect. However, 
conditions on ’Change do not reflect the 
generally sound status of business, continued 
good railway earnings, etc. Prices are at 
lower levels than during any time within 
two years and the volume of Stock Ex- 
change transactions declined in March to 
one-half the total shares traded in March, 
1912. Bank clearings for March reflect trade 
irregularity. On the other hand, there is 
the Government assurance of an excellent 
winter wheat yield. Advices from other 
large centers all agree that business is brisk, 
and the high discount rates testify to the 
continued firm demand for accommodation. 


The Money Market and Bank Statements 


April 1 settlements were negotiated with- 
out any unsettlement, although the call rate 
rose to 7 per cent. Due to the receipts of 
money from the interior and the cessation 
of the gold export movement the Clearing 
House banks have again fortified them- 
selves with ample surplus. Call money re- 
sumed a lower rate, fluctuating from 2% to 
3% per cent. The weekly statements show 
a general falling off in deposits and loans. 
Following are shown the principal changes: 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Deposits Loans & Inv. Cash 
April 12. ..$1,112,816,200 $1,066,783,200 $123,924,000 
April 5.... 1,1 23,681, 900 1,069,916,300 125, 292° 300 
Mar. 29... 1,127,893,800 1,077,716,600 127,57: 5,600 
Mar. 22... 1,133,262,400 1,080,111,500 127,740,200 
Mar. 15... 1,144,183,500 1,094,664,700 127,954,300 
Mar. 8.... 1,155,222,600 1,101,489,300 128,126,600 


NATIONAL BANKS (Actual Condition) 


Including Trust Company Members. 









Net Deposits Loans Cash 
April 12. . .$1,753,583,000 $1,910,409,000 $410,896,000 
April 5.... 1,751,440,000 1,911,625,000 405,801,000 
Mar. 29... 1,760,136,000 1,912,213,000 411,341,000 
Mar. 22... 1,738,588,000 1,897,595,000 404, 394, 000 
Mar. 15... 1,775,033,000 1,933,145,000 
Mar. 8.... 1,800,235,000  1,955,346,000 
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Musica Frauds and Bank Credits 


As proof of the need of more advanced 
and efficient methods in the extension of 
bank credits and for better safeguards in 
preventing frauds based on forged bills of 
lading, the recent confessions in connection 
with the Musica frauds in New York City 
bear eloquent testimony. Twenty-two banks 
are the victims of the fraudulent operations 
conducted by the importing firm of A. 
Musica & Son, who also created the United 
States Hair Company. Due to some excel- 
lent detective work by Wm. J. Burns the 
culprits were apprehended at New Orleans 
on the eve of their embarkation for Colon, 
and considerable sums of money and paid- 
up insurance policies were found on their 
persons. The scheme of deception, which 
had been carried on for several years, was 
disclosed by an examination of merchandise 
offered to the banks as security for credits 
and found to be valueless, although repre- 
sented as worth $600,000. The chief of- 
fender, Philip Musica, has since confessed 
to thefts amounting to over $600,000. 

It is surprising that, despite all the so- 
called modern systems employed to protect 
banks and to ascertain true appraisals for 
bank credit extension, that such operations 
may be conducted. The evidence shows that 
there were suspicious circumstances, and that 
the exercise of due vigilance in extending 
loans would have brought matters to a head 
in time to avoid heavy losses. It argues the 
need of close co-operation among the credit 
officers and departments of banks in New 
York City especially. 


April Dividend and Interest Disbursements 

The railway, industrial and traction cor- 
porations will disburse during April a con- 
siderably larger sum in dividends and in- 
terest on their securities than for the same 
month last year. The total for the current 
month will be $168,655,855 as compared with 
$150,248,670 in April, 1912. Dividends re- 
quire $06,655,855 and interest payments 
$71,500,000. Including dividends of banks 
and trust companies and payments by the 
National and city government the total is 
increased to $178,155,855. The industrials 
furnish $48,813,000 of the arhount and steam 
railroads $30,463,003. The American Can 
Company contributes $0,985,902 past obliga- 
tions on preferred stocks. 

J. P. Morgan has been elected a di- 
rector of the New York Central lines, suc- 
ceeding to the vacancy created by the death 

his father. 
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The Directors and Officers 


of the GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
announce the removal of 
the Company to the new 
Guaranty Trust Company 
Building, one hundred forty 
Broadway, New York City, 


April seventh, 1913. 
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National Bank of the City of New York 


cordially and earnestly solicits accounts, active or dormant, from trust companies throughout the 


United States. Interest allowed. 


Its solicitation is based upon conservatism, service in all banking 


lines, excellent facilities, and the fact that its officers give their personal attention to all accounts. 


CAPITAL - One Million Dollars SURPLUS (earned), Iwo Million Three Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars 


Broadway Trust Company Offer to Absorb 
Aetna National Bank 


A tentative proposal has been made by 
the Broadway Trust Company to the stock- 
holders of the Aetna National Bank for the 
purchase and absorption of the business of 
the latter. It is understood that negotia- 
tions are now in progress, and that the 
stockholders of both institutions will be 
asked to approve the plans. The general 
plan of consolidation is outlined as follows: 

(1) The Broadway Trust Company to 
distribute a dividend of one and one-half 
per cent. (11%4%) on its present stock; to 
increase its capital stock from one million 
dollars ($1,000,000) to one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars ($1,500,000), of which 
one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) 
shall be available for pro rata subscription 
by the Broadway Trust Company stockhold- 
ers at one hundred and fifty dollars ($150) 
per share, and the remaining four hundred 
thousand dollars ($400,000) shall be avail- 
able for pro rata subscription by the Aetna 
National Bank stockholders at the same 
price. | 

(2) The Aetna National Bank to go into 
voluntary liquidation in the manner pro- 
vided by law, to distribute to its stockhold- 
ers at the time of consolidation as large a 
cash dividend as practicable, and thereafter 
additional dividends as fast as assets are 
realized upon. Each Aetna stockholder to 
have the privilege of subscribing for eight- 
tenths (8-1oth) of one share of the in- 
creased stock of the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany for each one share of stock now held 
by him, paying for said increased stock at 
the rate of one hundred and fifty dollars 
($150) per share out of the cash dividend 
to be paid to the Aetna stockholders at the 
time of such consolidation. 

It is understood that the necessary ap- 
proval will be obtained from both~ the 





Comptroller of Currency and the New York 
State department. It will be necessary for 
the Aetna National Bank in relinquishing 
its charter to deposit gold certificates with 
the Comptroller as security against and to 
be used in retiring the outstanding bank 
note circulation. The Aetna National Bank 
is located at Warren and Greenwich streets 
and it is stated that if the plans are ap- 
proved ‘this office will be continued as a 
branch of the Broadway Trust Company. 
The Aetna National Bank has deposits of 
over $3,000,000, capital $500,000 and com- 
bined surplus and profits of $1,156,000. 

The Broadway Trust Company has capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $612,000 and deposits of $10,710,- 
602. It will be recalled that the Broadway 
Trust Company, during the past year, ab- 
sorbed the Savoy Trust Company and the 
Flatbush Trust Company of Brooklyn with 
its branches. As soon as the banking quar- 
ters of the new Woolworth building, the 
highest building in the world, are completed 
the Broadway Trust Company will move 
its main office to that building where the 
Irving National Bank will also be located. 


Allis-Chalmers Reorganization 


In accordance with the decree and order 
of the United States District Court the 
properties of the Allis-Chalmers Company 
have been purchased on behalf of the Re- 
organization Committee and a new company 
has been organized under the name of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. A 
new board of directors has been elected the 
executive committee of which consists of 
Fred Vogel, Jr., chairman; Otto C. Falk, 
Oliver C. Fuller, J. D. Mortimer and Gus- 
tave Pabst. The voting trustees are: James 
N. Wallace, chairman; Charles G. Dawes, 
Alexander J. Hemphill, W. Emler Roose- 
velt and Henry F. Whitcomb. 
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BROADWAY ‘TRUST COMPANY 


754 BROADWAY Corner Eighth Street NEW YORK CITY 


FLATBUSH OFFICE 
839 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 


NEW UTRECHT OFFICE 
New Utrecht Ave. and 54th St., Brooklyn 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,500,000 
Member of New York Clearing House Association 


OFFICERS 


FREDERIC G. LEE, ‘ . ° 
M. M. BELDING, JR. 

ALEX. C. SNYDER . 
HARRISON S. COLBURN 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


JOHN W. H. BERGEN Secretary 


JOHN WILLIAMS _. 
FRANKLIN SCHENCK 
LOUIS S. QUIMBY . 
JOHN EGOLF . ‘ 
FRED A. LIPPOLD, JR 


A Treasurer 
Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 
Ass’t Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


F, A. M. BURRELL 

M. M. BELDING 

M. M. BELDING, JR. 
EUGENE S. BENJAMIN 
IRA LEO BAMBERGER 
WM. C. BREED 
JAMES CLARKE 
JAMES COCHRAN 





WARREN CRUIKSHANK 
M. J. DRUMMOND 
EMANUEL GERLI 
ROBERT L. GERRY 
WALTER M. GLADDING 
WILLIAM HALLS, JR. 
FREDERIC G. LEE 
JOHN Z. LOTT 


ADAM K. LUKE 

EDWIN P. MAYNARD 
JAMES E. NICHOLS 
LEWIS E. PIERSON 
WALTER SCOTT 

THEO. F. WHITMARSH 
FRANK W. WOOLWORTH 
PETERA B. WORRALL 





N. W. Halsey & Company Extend Service 
to New England Investors 

N. W. Halsey & Company of New York 

announce that after March 31, 1913, their 

business in the New England States will be 

handled by Halsey & Company, Inc., 55 


Congress street, Boston, Mass. Halsey & 
Company, Inc., will act as fiscal agents for 
municipalities, corporations and estates and 
will deal in government, municipal, rail- 
road and pyblic utility bonds, with especial 
reference to the requirements_of the New 
England market. The firm will now be in a 
position to render more efficient service than 
ever before to institutions, estates and pri- 
vate investors in New England in connec- 
tion with high grade securities and solicit 
a continuance of your patronage. Mr. F. 
Monroe Dyer and Mr. George A. Lyon, Jr., 
will be in charge. 


Arthur N. Hazeltine has been made an 
Assistant Trust Officer of the Columbia- 
Knickerbocker Trust Company. 

The trustees of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of 5 per cent. 
which was payable April 1 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business, March 21. 


Adjustment Committee for Naval Stores 
Company 

A committee of five bank and trust com- 
pany officers has been appointed to secure 
an adjustment and assume charge of the 
affairs of the American Naval Stores Com- 
pany. Among the creditors are sixty-nine 
banks and trust companies. Indebtedness 
consists chiefly of commercial paper sold 
through brokers. The committee consists 
of Pierre Jay, vice-president, Bank of Man- 
hattan Company, and Lewis B. Franklin, 
vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York; Frank D. Bloodworth, vice- 
president, National Bank of Savannah; 
M. A. O’Byrne, president, Hibernia Bank, 
and M. B. Lane, president, Citizens and 
Southern Bank, Savannah, Ga. 


The Irving National Bank has been ap- 
proved reserve agent for the Jacksonville 
National Bank of Jacksonville, Ill., the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank of Tionesta, Pa., the 
Peoples National Bank of Charlottesville, 
Va., the National Exchange Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., the First National Bank of 
Valentine, Neb., the Stockton National of 
Stockton, Kans., the City National Bank of 
Crete, Neb. 
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CHARTERED 1864 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Main Office, 80 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue Branch, 425 Fifth Ave., Cor. 38th St. 


Plaza Branch, 786 Fifth Ave., Cor 60th St. 


Modern Safe Deposit Vaults at both Branches 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN G. MERRILL, President 


AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY, Vice-President 

JOHN V. B. THAYER, Vice-President 

EDWARD R. MERRITT, Vice-President 

W. McMASTER MILLS, Vice-Pres't Plaza Branch 


CARROLL C. RAWLINGS, Vice-Pres’t & Trust Officer 
HENRY M. POPHAM, Secretary 

T. W. HARTSHORNE, Asst. Secretary 

HENRY M. MYRICK, Asst. Sec’y 


TRUSTEES 


W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY 
N. PARKER ee 


R 
WILLIAM WOODWARD 


JOHN V. B. THAYER 
WALTER P. BLISS 
FREDERIC de P. FOSTER 
AMOS F. ENO 

JAMES GORE KING 
EDWIN G. MERRILL 


V. EVERIT MACY 

W. H. NICHOLS, Jr. 
FRANK TRUMBULL 
ERNEST ISELIN 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS M. WELD 


M. ORME WILSON 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS (Earned), $7,700,000 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, &c. 


Administers ‘‘ Institutional’’ and Other 


Fiduciary Trusts. Receives Securities for Safe Keeping and Collection of Income. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 


Syracuse Banks Favor New Collection Rule 


The eight banks and trust companies com- 
prising the membership of the Syracuse 
Clearing House have notified the New York 
Clearing House that they will participate in 
the new free collection system. On March 
15 the Syracuse banks and trust compa- 
nies discontinued charging for the col- 
lection of checks on cities and towns in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, and the cities of Chicago, 
St. Louis, Washington, Baltimore and De- 
trot. 


Credit Foncier des Etats Unis 


A new financial institution has been in- 
corporated in Paris, France, known as the 
Credit Foncier des Etats Unis, which will 
endeavor to enlist European investments in 
real estate mortgages and municipal, State 
and Government securities of this country. 
One-fourth of the share capital of 20,000,000 
francs has been paid in. French and Bel- 
gian financial institutions are interested, 
and among the American interests are the 
Anglo California Trust Company of San 
Francisco and the Whitney Central Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans. 


No. 40 


It may be most frequently observed in 
connection with successful banks or trust 
companies that there exists among em- 
ployees, as well as officers, a pronounced 
so-called “bank spirit.” The first issue of 
“No. 40,” a monthly house publication, issued 
in the interests of the “boys and girls” of 
The National Nassau Bank of New York 
City, shows that this happy family senti- 
ment blooms among the employees of that 
progressive little bank. “No. 40” gives voice 
to this co-operative spirit and it will, doubt- 
less, serve its purpose to advance the in- 
terests of the National Nassau Bank, to dis- 
seminate information and statistics and to 
promote social intercourse. 

There is also a monthly distribution of 
prizes, awarded for accuracy and neatness 
in daily work. A physical instructor points 
out rules for health and efficiency and judg- 
ing from the first issue of “No. 40,” the Na- 
tional Nassau Bank has a due allowance of 
literary and practical genius among the 
members of its staff. 


The Lawyers Title Insurance & Trust 
Company is the depository under the reor- 
ganization agreement of the Indian Refining 
Company. 





















CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
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Lawyers Title Insurance & Trust Company 





$9,500,000 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association 


160 Broadway, New York 


188 Montague St., Brooklyn 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 
Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 


LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 


Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. 


Securities. 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President 

THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Treasurer 

WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT 
GEORGE F. BUTTERWORTH 
WILLIAM P. DIXON 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
HENRY GOLDMAN 
PHILIP LEHMAN 


Takes Charge of Personal 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 


U. CONDIT VARICK, Asst. Treasurer 
ROBERT I. SMYTH, Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK D. REED, Asst. Secretary 
GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM F. BAECK, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
JAMES A. McCORMICK, Asst. Ty 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 
JAMES N. WALLACE 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 



















The Pyramid 

To give voice to their ambitions and ef- 
forts for self-improvement and _ render 
greater efficiency toward the great financial 
institution with which they are identified 
the employees of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany are issuing, as an organ of the Bank- 
ers’ Club, a monthly publication which is 
known as The Pyramid. 

The Bankers’ Club, which is composed 
of the employees of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, is rapidly realizing the purposes 
for which it was organized. A comfortable 
assembly room has been provided, equipped 
with an up-to-date library of books on bank- 
ing and trust company subjects, where the 
educational as well as the fraternal aims of 
the Club are developed. E. B. Wilson 
is president of the Club and there are vari- 
ous committees on education, athletics and 
entertainment. 


A majority of the directors of the Wil- 
liamsburgh Trust Company have made ap- 
plication for a final order for the dissolution 
of the company. The remaining assets of 
$1,254,332 are shown to be sufficient to pay 
all debts in full. 


Central Trust Company Increases Dividend 





Rate 


The board of trustees of the Central 
Trust Company, at their last meeting, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 10 per cent., 
thus increasing the annual dividend rate 
from 36 per cent. to 40 per cent. An extra 
dividend of 5 per cent. was also paid in 
January. The quarterly dividend rate has 
been 9 per cent. since the increase of capital 
to $3,000,000 in 1909 with extra dividends of 
the same amount paid in May each year. 

The latest official statement of the Central 
Trust Company as of March 7 shows sur- 
plus and undivided profits amounting to 
$17,660,960, or an increase of $731,380 since 
March 21, 1912. Aggregate resources on the 
latest official date were $121,285,659. De- 
posits total $90,773,415. 





Charles Henry Mattlage has been elected 
a director of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
succeeding to the vacancy on the board cre- 
ated by the recent death of his father, 
Charles F. Mattlage, who was president of 
the First National Bank of Hoboken. 
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Condition of Greater New York Trust Companies 


Capital 


mm aa eit .. .$1,250,000 
Bankers’ Trust Co . 10,000,000 
Broadway... ... 1,000,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co . 1,500,000 


Central...... 
Citizens ; 
Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust. 


3,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 


Commercial .  §00,000 
ee 1,500,000 
Equitable ; 3,000,000 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust 1,000,000 
Fidelity 1,000,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 
10,000,000 
500,000 
750,000 
500,000 
500,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


Franklin 

Fulton Trust 

Guaranty. . 

Hamilton... 

Home Trust Co 

Hudson Trust 

Kings County 

Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust 
Lincoln........ 


Metropolitan 2,000,000 
Mutual Alliance 1,000,000 
Nassau 600,000 


N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust 
New York Trust Co 

Pe ople’ 8 

Queen’s C ounty 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Transatlantic Trust. 
Union. 

U.S. Mtge. & ‘Trust 
United States. . 
Washington......... 


1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 

600,000 
5,000,000 

700,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 

500,000 


Corrected by L. A. Norton, 


New Administration Not an Adverse 
Influence 


Absolutely nothing has happened since the 


new administration came into office to occa- 
sion alarm or to unsettle business. On the 
contrary, the administration has been re- 
ceived with a popular favor that contrasts 
sharply with the forebodings which were 
voiced in various quarters just after the 
November elections were held. Nothing has 
developed to show just how the administra- 
tion stands with reference to a practical 
regulation of the trusts, the railroads, or 
the banks. This information will soon be 
forthcoming, as it is evident that Congress 
will have a great deal of interesting busi- 
ness to attend to. While the special session 
will be given over practically to the work 
of tariff revision, it is not improbable that 
the discussion will throw very interesting 
light upon other public questions—From 
Monthly Review, issued by Fourth National 
sank of New York. 


25 Broad St., N. 


Surplus 


and Profits 
March 7, 1913 March 7, 


$1,300,200 
15,733,300 
612,100 
3,784,300 
17,661,000 
294,000 
7,222,400 
148,500 
1,700,600 
10,667,800 
6,520,200 
1,315,500 
1,242,200 
771,800 
24,240,800 
1,122,200 
390,300 
615,000 
2,317,600 
6,085,200 
567,500 
6,187,900 
463,800 
390,500 
4,128,600 
11,866,300 
1,665,100 
114,200 
11,469,000 
355,300 
7,708,600 
4,554,000 
14,191,600 
1,355,300 
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132,651,600 
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,719,600 
25,425,100 
99,773,400 
6,145,200 
60,162,100 
4,782,900 
25,160,500 
69,591,100 
114,016,400 
7,550,600 
9,383,400 
8,109,200 
177,336,700 
6,981,300 
2,673,200 
3,853,100 
15,563,900 
14,442,900 
pg 53,300 
),254,000 
8'299'300 
5,862,100 
35,596,100 
37,634,200 
18,891,800 
1,926,600 
27,575,800 
2,547,100 
62,493,200 
44.608,600 
56,135,100 
9,726,000 


*Not including extra dividend. 
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The board of directors adopted 
resolutions of regret over the resignation of 
Mr. Koelsch and induced him to occupy that 


founder of 


also resigned. 
Webb Floyd has been elected president of 
the Mutual Alliance 


Trust Company. 


Joseph S. Marcus, presi- 
the Public Bank, 


has 
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Philadelphia 
Special Correspondence 


Fees and Commissions for Trust Services 

In view of the general interest among 
trust company officials to ascertain a rea- 
sonable basis for fees and commissions in 
executing trusts or administering estates, 
it is instructive to point out the general 
rules observed by the courts of this State. 
In Pennsylvania there is no lawgarbitrarily 
fixing the amount of compensation of either 
personal representatives acting in trust ca- 
pacities or of trust companies. Here the 
question of what is proper charge for carry- 
ing on or fulfilling trusts is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Orphans’ Court and the prin- 
ciples as laid down and corroborated by 
various decisions are generally observed. 
In New York, for example, the law pro- 
vides that executors, administrators or trus- 
tees under will are allowed 5 per cent. upon 
the first $1,000, 2% per cent. of the next 
$10,000 and I per cent. on the balance. These 
commissions apply once to principle and 
yearly to income. This restriction has re- 
sulted in making it in many cases unprofit- 
able for New York trust companies to han- 
dle estates where the corpus is small. 

It is the rule among trust companies in 
this city to fix the rate in advance by agree- 
ment, which is subject to court review. The 
practice is to charge on trust estates 5 per 
cent. on principal of personal estate at ter- 
mination of trust; 3 per cent. on principal 
of real estate when converted into cash, 
and 5 per cent. on income from both per- 
sonal and real estate. Experience and the 
success attending trust company manage- 
ment in this city demonstrates the wisdom 
of considering charges according to the 
conditions of each trust, rather than com- 
pliance with an arbitrarily fixed percentage. 
While it is generally admitted that the so- 
called “old line” trust companies which 
have amassed a huge volume of trust es- 
tates derive the major portion of their earn- 
ings from this source, which accounts in 
a measure for their excellent earning ca- 
pacity, it is generally acknowledged that 
their services represent economy. This is 
especially true when compared with charges 
required by individual representatives. 

The experience here teaches that it would 
be unwise for trust company interests to 
attempt to have uniform rates defined by 
law in the various States. This is aptly 
shown in a decision in the-case of Pusey vs. 
Clemson, by a Pennsylvania court referring 
to commissions, which reads: 
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Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


The Colonial 


Trust Company 


Market at Thirteenth 
Philadelphia 


Centrally located and thoroughly 
equipped to handle all business 
pertaining to estate and corporate 
matters. 

Accounts of banks and _ bankers 


received upon favorable terms 


HARVEY L. ELKINS, President. 








“It is very desirable both for the sake of 
the executors and the family of the testa- 
tor that there should be some standard to 
which both may look on the subject of 
commissions. And in the cases which gen- 
erally occur it appears to me, after consid- 
erable research, that the common opinion 
and understanding of this country has fixed 
upon 5 per cent. as a reasonable allowance. 
But to this rule there must be exceptions. 
There are estates where the total amount 
is small, and that, too, collected in driblets. 
In such, 5 per cent. would be insufficient. 
On the contrary, there are others where the 
total being very large, and made up of 
sums collected and paid away in large 
masses, 5 per cent. would be too much. It 
must be left to the courts to ascertain those 
cases in which the general rule should be 
departed from.” 

It is therefore evident that a fixed rate 
would work injustice on trust companies in 
the case of small estates and would, per- 
haps, be excessive in the case of large es- 
tates. The Orphans’ Court here has always 
manifested an appreciation of these facts 
and has allowed charges in accordance with 
the particular conditions governing each ap- 
pointment. 



















































































































































































































































































































































The savings fund societies are making a 
united effort to secure the repeal of the four 
mill exemption on mortgages and bonds 
held by savings banks. Such repeal would 
enable the savings banks to increase their 
interest on deposits to 4 per cent. 

T. DeWitt Cuyler, president of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company, has been elected a 
director of the New York, Westchester & 
Boston Railway Company. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


(Latest Available Statements) 








{NIES 


Surplus and 






Authorized Undivided Last 
ig Capital Profits Deposits Par Sale Date 
! pS eae $200,000 $134,996 $494,465 100 110 3-26-13 
if pe eerie 125,000 20,820 271,355 50 30 2-5-13 
, Central Trust & Savings............ 750,000 474,555 3,342,181 50 674% = 3-26-13 
; "Fo a a ea 200,000 129,289 1,000,984 50 75 12-18-12 
" Colonial Trust. 500,000 306,194 1,210,519 50 100 10-11-11 
" Columbia Av.Sav. Fd. ‘Safe Dep. T.&T 500,000 498,142 2,252,412 100 170 9-25-12 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust. ..1,000,000 1,450,939 5,477,108 100 238 2-5-13 
r eS ar Perera 1,000,000 2,260,449 12,021,786 100 430 4-9-13 
%j Continental Equitable Trust........ 1,000,000 1,014,082 6,66 2,523 50 100% 1-29-13 
a Empire Title & Trust Co........... 500,000 26,992 285,690 50 2016 8-4-09 
Excelsior Trust & Saving Fund...... 300,000 127,323 981,572 50 56 3-5-13 
Fairmount NE So a baie 556 kx al CeO 500,000 90,702 937,178 100 110 11-27-12 
Federal 7 c NL saa ei, sy a lo ar SW 200,000 58,717 559,528 100 125 5-28-07 
Fidelity Zrust Co..... , .*4,000,000 11,825,784 32,390,311 100 628 4-9-13 
Finance Co. of Pe snnsy iva ania, . Ist pfd.. 1,653,700 2,072,768 1,147,896 100 113 4-2-13 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, 2d pfd. -1.684.100 2,072,768 1,147,896 100 107 3-9-13 
First Mortgage Guar. & Trust Co. . “1,000,000 444,938 1,179,024 100 98 9-3-12 
Franktora irust Co................ 125,000 287,918 2,499,783 50 201 3-19-13 
oo hy he eer reer ee 400,000 130,570 1,133,734 50 5434 4-9-13 
German Amer. Title & Trust Co..... 500,000 396,516 2,297,326 50 951% 10-2-12 
Germantown Trust............. ... 600,000 878,913 4,839,447 100 274 9-9-12 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust...... .. 200,000 141,476 749,971 50 70 6-12-12 
SO ge Le Se a ere ee ...2,500,000 10,017,331 38,639,333 100 975 4-9-13 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit... . . 1,000,000 685,007 5,973,490 100 15714 3-19-13 
Haddington Title & Trust Co....... 125,000 16,342 224,015 100 SS RR cieiat 
ES 5 9 500,000 82,305 1,011,493 50 43 12-18-12 
Holmesburg Trust Co.............. 125,000 58,520 363,852 50 55 12-31-12 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings.... 500,000 975,511 5,300,314 50 165 3-19-13 
Integrity Title Ins., Tr. & Safe Dep... 500,000 1,155,672 3,952,802 50 155 3-27-12 
Independence Trust Co............. 1,000,000 906,622 2,112,226 50 95 3-5-13 
Kensington Trust Co............... 200,000 70,345 1,519,499 50 6014 8-18-10 
Land Title & Trust Co.............2,000,000 4,069,759 9,433,574 100 500 1-15-13 
Rs 025 isi 0 <0. 5.9.0.0 6.56 1,000,000 262,221 2,136,356 100 130 4-9-13 
Manayunk Trust Co............... 250,000 203,902 1,351,834 25 601% 7-24-12 
Market St. Title & Trust Co........ 250,000 106,952 1,125,898 50 33 11-30-11 
Merchants’ Union Trust..... . . 1,000,000 351,241 1,973,152 100 100 3-26-13 
Mortgage Trust Co. of Pennsy vivania. 500,000 497,384 34,346 100 101% 1-31-12 
NS a ee 750,000 107,161 577,527 50 40 3-19-13 
Northam Trust Co:.............00- 500,000 1,657,754 6,910,592 100 450 2-19-13 
North Philadelphia Trust........... 150,000 157,754 1,463,763 50 106 2-14-12 
Northwestern Trust Co............. 150,000 238,877 2,084,437 50 185 1-8-13 
Pelham Trust Co. ..-- 160,000 77,437 612,511 100 130 11-28-11 
Penn.Co.for Ins.on Lives & Grant Ann2,000,000 4,778,041 20,066,463 100 650 4-9-13 
IS ote oo ac ao a's @ alk oe 750,000 147,898 1,410,586 50 45 3-5-13 
Philadelphia Mtge. & Trust Co...... 1,000,000 136,329 25,340 100 15 4-7-09 
Philadelphia Tr., Safe Dep. & Ins. Co. 1,000,000 4,643,085 9,527,315 100 740 3-19-13 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Phila. . 1,000,000 5,292,479 10,154,817 100 878 3-26-13 
Real Estate Trust Co., Com. ....... 1,403,500 456,306 4,929,224 100 61 1-22-13 
Real Estate Trust Co., Pfd......... 2,783,300 456,306 4,929,224 100 9614 3-5-13 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust Co. . . 1,000,000 1,271,326 4,230,648 100 300 3-19-13 
SS OS Se Pree 300,000 136,043 1,020,389 50 66 10-5-12 
Rittenhouse Trust Co.............. 250,000 66,331 649,407 50 56 3-5-12 
EE “SROUEE TOO... ss cn is ct ccess 150,000 185,056 978,415 100 225 11-20-10 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust Co... . 1,000,000 973,463 1,406,918 100 140 8-14-13 
Wayne Junction Trust Co.......... 160,000 76,421 485,273 100 110 1-17-12 
West End Trust Co. . 1,000,000 1,166,763 4,517,878 50 118 1-22-13 
West Philadelphia Title & Tr. Co.... 500,000 513,915 2,844,961 50 133 9-18-12 


*Capital increased from $2,000,000 to $4,000.000. 


Arthur Haines has been chosen assistant 
treasurer of the Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany. He was formerly connected with the 
Commercial Trust Company. 


Charles T. Quin has been elected a di- 
rector of the Real Estate Title Insurance 
& Trust Company, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of John A. Rigg. Mr. 
Quin is a well-known member of the Bar. 
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Philadelphia Trust Company Mergers 


It is announced that the directors of the 
West End Trust Company and of the In- 
dependence Trust Company have agreed to 
merge the two corporations, subject to the 
approval of the stockholders. The united 
corporations will have a capital of $2,000,- 
000, and a surplus of $2,000,000. The busi- 
ness of the two companies, after May 1, will 
be carried on in the West End Trust Build- 
ing. 

The West End Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1891 and the official report of 
November 2, 1912, showed total resources of 
$6,686,828, capital $1,000,000, surplus fund 
$1,050,000 and undivided profits of $116,763. 
It also reported $3,781,079 trust funds and 
$42,690,000 as the face value of corporate 
trusts. Under the administration of the 
president, Horace A. Doan, the company has 
experienced gratifying progress. The off- 
cers associated with Mr. Doan are: Joseph 
T. Richards, vice-president; Charles E. Wol- 
bert, vice-president, treasurer and secretary; 
John M. Strong, vice-president, trust officer 
and real estate officer; Robert L. Morgan, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer; 
William H. Conger, Jr., assistant trust offi- 
cer and assistant real estate officer. 


The Independence Trust Company was 
organized in 1908. The total resources are 
$4,120,093, capital $1,000,000, surplus $800,000 
and undivided profits $106,000. The officers 
are: Charles B. Dunn, president; Rodman 
Wanamaker, who succeeded his brother, the 
late Thomas B. Wanamaker as vice-presi- 
dent; J. E. Richards, secretary and treas- 
urer, and John J. Collier, assistant treasurer 
and secretary. 


Debate on Trust Company Powers and 
National Banks 


The preliminary cup debate between the 
Philadelphia and Scranton chapters of the 
American Institute of Banking was held 
April 18. The debate centered on the sub- 
ject: Resolved “That National Banks be 
Given the Power of Trust Companies.” At 
the April Chapter Night meeting an excep- 
tionally instructive address was delivered 
by Mr. Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York City, 
on “Foreign Exchange.” At a recent meet- 
ing of the Banking Class the discussion on 
trust companies was opened by Mr. C. J. 
Rhoads, treasurer Of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany. 


An Exceptional Money Market 


During the past month the conditions 
governing the local money market have been 
somewhat unusual for this season of the 
year. During the latter part of March not 
less than thirteen banks were below the legal 
reserve, a condition which has not existed 
in eight years. The call rate advanced to 
6 per cent. and banks practically retired 
from the time-loan market. 


Plainfield (N. J.) Trust Company Election 


Following the resignation of H. H. Pond, 
as secretary and treasurer of the Plainfield 
Trust Company to accept the position of 
vice-president of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York City, the di- 
rectors have elected DeWitt Hubbell to fill 
the vacant office. For three years Mr. Hub- 
bell has occupied the position of assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Plainfield Trust Company and his promo- 
tion is regarded most favorably by the pa- 
trons of the Plainfield Trust Company. 

Mr. Hubbell is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University. He obtained his early banking 
experience at the First National Bank and 
the Mutual Alliance Trust Company, N. Y. 


DeWirr HusBBE.Lxi 
Recently elected Secretary and Treasurer of 
Plainfield Trust Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


Educational Publicity as a Solution of the 
Trust Company Problem 


Various explanations and solvents have 
been offered from time to time regarding 
the difficulties encountered by Boston trust 
companies in securing fiduciary business. 
According to the last annual report of the 
Massachusetts 3ank Commissioner, the 
thirteen trust companies in Boston author- 
ized to accept trust appointments muster 
only a total of $55,804,722 as the aggregate 
of their trust fund holdings. This includes 
$40,374,000 trust accounts and $4,730,834 lia- 
bility as executor, administrator, etc. The 
remaining trust companies of the State only 
hold $12,162,000 trust funds. Comparison 
has often been made with Philadelphia, 
where trust companies, according to their 
last official statements, hold $781,846,000 
trust funds, exclusive of corporate trusts; 
and where there are five trust companies, 
each of which is custodian of trust funds 
way in excess of the amount held by all 
the trust companies in Massachusetts. 

In the first place it is true that there 
is no other city of any size in the country 
where such a condition exists as in Boston. 
The explanations are various. On the one 
hand it is claimed that the trust compa- 
nies are at a disadvantage in regard to 
taxation or appraisement when it comes to 
competing with the personal trustees. An- 
other explanation is that trust companies 
afford lower returns on investments of trust 
companies because of the limitations re- 
garding investment of such funds in cer- 
tain, legally prescribéd securities. Another 
reason is said to be that trust companies 
under existing conditions and laws are not 
able to pay expenses in the handling of 
small estates. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the per- 
sonal trustee affords more loopholes for 
securing immunity from full taxation of 
trust funds because the trust company ac- 
counts and securities are subject to the 
search of the appraisers it is likely that 
this handicap in competing with the per- 
sonal trustee or executor does not fully 
account for prevailing conditions. 

The suggestion is made here and with 
emphasis that the one thing which is needed 
more than any other here is a campaign 
of education. Several of the leading trust 
companies have tried to educate prospective 
clients by issuing booklets, advertising, etc., 


American 
Trust Company 


50 State Street BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 


Capital - - $1,000,000. 
Surplus (earned) over 2,000,000. 


FOUR YEARS’ 
*Deposits, Feb. 14, 1908 
*Deposits, Feb. 5, 1909 11,872,571.89 
*Deposits, Jan. 31,1910 12,975,348.08 


*Deposits, Jan. 7,1911 16,221,460.24 
“Deposits, Feb. 20, 191217,655,515.77 


Deposits, Sept. 4, 


1912 (date of 18,643 083.48 


last call) 


*Above are dates of first call of Bank Commissioner 
in each year. 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestown. 


GROWTH 
$8,700,825.98 


but such efforts have lacked co-ordination 
and system. The Trust Company Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association at 
the last annual meeting in Detroit, inaugu- 
rated a so-called “trust company educa- 
tional publicity campaign.” We understand 
that this campaign has been successfully 
developed in over fifty cities. Boston, so 
far, has not brought into the ranks; 
although such publicity is more needed here 
than in any other city. It stands to reason 
that if a combined effort is made by Bos- 
ton trust companies to secure the publica- 
tion of articles in newspapers defining trust 
company and the superiority of 
their facilities and safety as compared with 
individual trusteeship, that good results are 
bound to come in such fertile field. 

The Old Colony Trust Company recently 
prepared for distribution a booklet entitled 
“The Management of Trust Property.” 
This is excellent as far as it goes. What 
is needed is a general awakening of the 
public as to what trust companies really 
represent in the care and safe management 
of post-mortem wealth. Influence and 
strong arguments could be brought to bear 
upon a somewhat narrow legislative atti- 
tude, to secure more equitable laws 


been 


services 
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New England and the Taniff 


Publication of the tariff revision plan 
has created some real concern, but so far 
has not influenced business adversely. The 
industries and textile trades, including wool- 
en mills, cotton goods manufacturers, leather 
and shoe producers have evidently “dis- 
counted” the prospective reductions in 
schedules. As a matter of fact these inter- 
ests have had ample time to readjust their 
affairs and to familiarize themselves with 
the plans of the dominant’ party in Con- 
gress. The tariff bill, as it stands, is re- 
garded as the extreme limit to which rates 
will be cut and henceforth the progress of 
the debate will doubtless call for modifica- 
tions in many items. Mills and factories 
have been unusually busy and strikes have 
caused only temporary interruptions. The 
general impression is that business will ad- 
just itself without any serious results to the 
new tariff policy except that labor wage 
scales will have to be lowered. 


Entertainment for American Bankers’ 
Association Delegates 

There is a spirit of co-operation and zeal 
among the members of the banking and 
trust company fraternity in this city which 
augurs well for the success of the next con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The desire to make the visit of the 
American bankers one which will linger in 
their memories for many years is shared 
by all representative business organizations 
and the people in general. 


Boston Brevities 


The Harvard Mutual Foundation has 
been formed to provide a trust to hold do- 
nations and property from donors who de- 
sire to provide an income for their imme- 
diate heirs and finally to have such hold- 
ings go to the Harvard University. The 
plan provides for a board of trustees. 

Boston savings banks recently published 
a list of names of over 20,000 persons hav- 
ing unclaimed deposits. 

Petitions have been filed with Bank Com- 
missioner Thorndike by the Boulevard 
Trust Company of Brookline, and _ the 
Stoughton Trust Company, for authority 
to act as executors and trustees of estates. 

A committee consisting of George Mum- 
ford, president of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company of Boston; Henry J. Well, presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company of Providence, and C. O. Bausher, 
representing New York banks, has been 
appointed to represent the banks which are 
creditors of the United States Finishing 
Company in the readjustment of the finances 
of that company. 

Application has been made for a charter 
for the Citizens’ Trust Company, with capi- 
tal of $225,000. 


Directors of the 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., 
increase in the annual dividend rate from 
8 to 10 per cent. Surplus has been in- 
creased to over $900,000. 


Trust Company of 
have authorized an 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


(Latest Available Statements) 


Capital 
$1,000,000 
500,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
250,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 


American Trust Co 

Bay State Trust Co.... 

Beacon Trust Co so 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co 
Columbia Trust Co 
Commonwealth Trust Co 
Cosmopolitan Trust Co 
Dorchester Trust Co. 

Exchange Trust Co.. 

Federal Trust Co.... 
International Trust Co... 

BR UMMC 05 cules oe ce nae 
Lincoln Trust Co 

I 5. ose a oS wih nie y 
Mattapan Deposit & Trust Co.. 
New England Trust Co... 

Old Colony Trust Co... 

Paul Revere Trust Co 

Puritan Trust Co.... 

State Street Trust Co 

United States Trust Co........... 


Undivided 


$2,333,837 


Surplus 
and 

Book 

Value 
333 
233 
214 
380 


Last 
Sale 
350 


Profits Deposits 
$16,464,195 
7,794,425 
9,444,713 
14,914,707 
600,815 
14,345,085 
1,395,182 
2,244,543 
2'588.704 
7,222,628 
111068'209 
3,763,762 
1,533,832 
986,539 
1,448,720 
20,360,584 
74,165,883 
1,076,672 
2,689,176 
17'463,258 
6,224,038 


669,113 
688,397 
2,807 ,987 
35,886 
845,610 
103,873 
62,974 
250,864 
407 ,214 
4,416,731 
216,176 
137,382 
205,541 
133,236 
2,709,745 
9,554,709 
38,729 
184,338 
1,423,680 
1,361,131 


210 
370 
135 120 
184 209 
151 * 
131 110 
150 
140 
541 
208 
168 
182 
233 
370 
255 
119 
192 200 
242 

553 * 


140 
~~ 


165 
150 
125 
200 
* 


335 
25 


*Stock can only be bought and sold through Board of Directors. 
Corrected by E. V. Henderson, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


Preserving and Increasing Values of 
Trust Estates 


Probate court records and accountings 
rendered by trust companies in the settle- 
ment of estates or in the execution of trus- 
teeships afford ample proof of the bene- 
ficial results of confiding the care of prop- 
erty to a corporate fiduciary. Many es- 
tates conveyed to the custody of trust com- 
panies in this city have increased both in 
the value of the principal and in net in- 
come to a remarkable degree. This is es- 
pecially true of trusts which include real 
estate or down-town business property. It 
may be said that this increment is a nat- 
ural result of the enhancement of realty 
and favorably located business properties. 
But upon closer examination of some of 
the important trust estates it is readily ap- 
parent that such increases are due to ex- 
pert judgment as to realty values and to 
diligent effort to increase the income de- 
rived by heirs from such properties. Where 
the estates amount to millions in value it 
also becomes evident that no personal or 
group of personal trustees or executors 
could possibly direct the same amount of 
expert services and care to the manage- 
ment of estate property, as the well-equipped 
trust company renders. 

But there is one phase of local 
company success which emphasizes 
truly the invaluable facilities provided by 
trust companies. It is in the selection of 
safe, profitable investment for trust funds 
that the best work has been accomplished. 
3ecause of their ability to determine proper 
investments the makers of wills have been 
taught the advantage of drawing up in- 
structions in such manner as to afford trust 
officers a relatively free hand in converting 
trust property, substitution of investments 
and in selection. Every successful trust 
company now has its own bond department 
with a special staff of experts in bond val- 
The bond department and trust de- 
partment co-operate in a way to produce 
the best results. No investment is ad- 
mitted as available for trust funds unless 
it comes up to certain strictly defined re- 
quirements as to safety first and yield as 
the second consideration. 

Effective methods are employed by trust 
companies here to increase the number of 
their trust clients by means of publicity 
and advertising. But it is a fact, never- 


trust 
more 


ues. 


theless, that_much more might be accom- 
plished in this direction by a greater de- 
gree of co-operation and systematic effort 
in educating the people in this city as to the 
real merits of trust company service. Edu- 
cational publicity is needed and that along 
broader lines. Newspapers are doubtless 
the best mediums and their aid could be 
enlisted by intelligently directed articles 
containing local and “human” interest. 


Reserve Balances and Out-of-town Accounts 


In a report on Chicago’s financial im- 
portance made by Assistant Cashier Dan 
Norman of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank to the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce probably the most signifi- 
cant facts were those relating to deposits 
carried here by out-of-town correspondent 
banks and trust companies. It is shown 
that such deposits and balances increased 
from $57,800,000 in 1892 to $315,200,000 re- 
ported on February 4, 1913. In commenting 
upon the rapid increase in the volume of 
such accounts held by local banks and trust 
companies, much usually placed 
upon geographical position and the disposi- 
tion of interior banks to keep their sur- 
plus funds closer at home since the trying 
experiences of 1907. But there is another 
reason for this increase, which wide-awake 
bank officers have not overlooked. It is 
the highly efficient work and expert char- 
acter of services rendered through the 
transit departments. Expedition and serv- 
ice are the guiding rules in the transit de- 
partments and the bank which is able to 
offer the best and most expeditious service 
in transmitting items is apt to attract the 
largest amount of out-of-town business. 
The rules of the Chicago Clearing House 
are also devised with a view to attracting 
out-of-town and reserve balances to this 
city. 


stress is 


The Merchants Loan & Trust Company 
; Statement 


The official report rendered by The Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company as of April 
5 shows aggregate resources of $64,063,- 
779, including $32,674,493 loans and dis- 
counts, $11,633,749 bonds and mortgages, 
$12,083,669 due from banks and bankers and 
$7,671,867 cash and checks for Clearing 
House. Deposits aggregate $53,855,539, the 
capital is $3,000,000, surplus fund $6,000,000 
and undivided profits $1,067,760. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


The Northern Trust Company of Chicago 


The Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
renders an excellent report under date of 
April 5, which shows aggregate resources 
of $35,670,22 including time loans of 
$6,208,445, demand loans $9,374,735 and 
bonds $5,971,936. The demand and time 
deposits aggregate $30,701,294. The capital 
stock is $1,500,000, surplus fund $1,500,000 
and undivided profits $1,337,504. 


The First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 

The First Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago, which is allied to the First National 
Bank, is making continued progress. Its 
statement of April 5 shows total assets of 
$63,557,209, deposits $55,581,134, capital 
$5,000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
$2,879,284. 

The First National Bank reports aggre- 
gate resources of $142,606,541, including 
loans and discounts of $87,876,741, bonds 
and securities $5,435,323 and cash and due 
from banks $44,527,526. 


The Consumers’ Company has given a 
trust deed to the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois and Augustus S. Peabody, trustees, 
to secure a loan of $1,500,000, 


CONDITION OF 


Capital 
. $4,500,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
50,000 
; 600,000 
3,000,000 
R 250,000 
5,000,000 
200,000 
. 1,500,000 
. 2,000,000 
: 300,000 
5,000,000 
200,000 
: 200,000 
3,000,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
250,000 
300,000 
200,000 
,000,000 414, 
,500,000 
200,000 
, 200,000 
400,000 
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Central Trust Co 

Chicago Savings Bank & Trust 
Chicago Title & Trust. 
Citizens Trust & Savings. . , 
Colonial Trust & Savings. . 
*Cont. & Com. Tr. & Sav. 
Drove Ts Trust « Savings. ; 


Bank 


Gua arantee "Trust & Savings 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
§Hibernian Banking Ass’n 
Home Bank & Trust Co.... 
Illinois Trust & Savings B: unk. 
Kenwood Trust & Savings.... 
Lake View Trust & Savings. . 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 
Mid City Trust & Savings.... 
Northern Trust Co. 
Northwestern Trust & Sav ings 
Pullman Trust & Savings Bank 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 
Standard Trust & Savings. 
State Bank of Chicago... iA 
Stockmens Trust & Savings... 
Union Trust Co....... Keke 
West Side Trust & Savings. pivkeee 
Woodlawn Trust &-Savings 


* Stock owned by Continental and Commercial } 


t Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Chicago Brevities 


Application has been filed with the Comp- 
troller for a charter for the Transportation 
National Bank to have a capital of $1,000,- 
ooo and surplus of $250,000. It is under- 
stood that Rock Island Railroad interests 
are identified with the enterprise. The bank 
will be located in the Transportation build- 
ing. 


Despite the large number of new office 
buildings erected in the financial center it 
is reported that 63 per cent. of the office 
space of the gigantic new Continental and 
Commercial National Bank building has al- 
ready been rented to prospective tenants. 


Charters have been granted for the or- 
ganization of the City Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, capital $200,000, the Lin- 
coln Trust & Savings Bank, capital $200,000, 
and the Public Trust & Savings Bank, capi- 
tal $300,000. 


The Continental and Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank has been appointed regis- 
trar and the First Trust & Savings Bank 
transfer agent for the preferred and com- 
mon stock of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
recently listed on the Stock Exchange. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 


Book 
Deposits Value Bid Asked 
$1,984,108 $40,114,273 144 232 233 
302,135 7,615,423 130 148 151 
5,000,000 sig 202 204 
20,592 546,55§ 210 aa 
488,884 7,490,913 f 224 227 
1,844,247 23,145,276 oa 
147,883 3,799,438 5s 255 
2,879,284 55,581,134 
50,095 647,833 2é i 35 
7 21,387,897 2: 52: 
26,909,102 aoe 
1,263,589 2 150 
90,011,365 ¢ 490 
2,075,891 ¢ 170 
80,617 2,090,044 200 
7,067,760 53, 855,539 336 428 
102,641 2,278,142 y 220 
2,837,594 30,701,294 286 320 
141,939 4,271,007 g 270 
269,540 4,314,734 ¢ 180 
by 1,134,494 2 132 
5,222,917 169 
25,704,423 j 395 
1,169,186 2 150 
20,003,196 226 310 
4,966,321 3é 300 
1,673,787 é 200 


10,180,688 
97,470 


2,522,13% 22 
54,893 
1,558,903 
143,520 
100,646 


National Bank. 


§ Stock owned by Continental and Commercial National Bank. 
C orrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


The Recent Floods and Their Prevention 


Most important and comprehensive plans 
have been formulated for the prevention of 
floods and reclamation of waste lands as a 
result of the three days’ session of the Na- 
tional Drainage Congress held in this city 
on April 10, 1m and 12. The spirit which 
dominated the assembly and the practical 
results showed that the recent disastrous 
floods in Ohio, Indiana and in the Missis- 
sippi Valley have created a national demand 
for protection from such calamities which 
neither Congress nor the various State gov- 
ernments can afford to ignore any longer. 
The delegates were further stimulated in 
their earnest efforts by a message from 
President Wilson emphasizing “the impera- 
tive and immediate necessity for a compre- 
hensive and systematic plan for drainage 
and flood control.” The messages and re- 
ports received during the convention also 
showed plainly that the various Government 
forces will be available for carrying on the 
task. This will include a national drainage 
commission with power and funds to evolve 
a national plan, which shall include reservoir 
systems, the control of flood waters and 
drainage swamp and overflowed lands. It is 
the intention to reclaim 75,000,000 acres of 
such waste land and render it available for 
agriculture. 

The personnel of the National Drainage 
Congress, including representatives of the 
Federal and State governments, the ablest 
and foremost drainage engineers, etc., is 
ample assurance that the plans devised will 
receive immediate endorsement and that the 
work will be undertaken in a broad, thor- 
ough manner which shall render flood visi- 
tations practically impossible. 


Favorable Winter Wheat Prospects 


Notwithstanding the 
floods the winter wheat crop outlook is, in 


recent storms and 


general, more favorable than at this time 
last year. According to the Government re- 
port the average condition of winter wheat 
on April I, was 91.6 per cent. of a normal 
compared with 80.6 per cent. last year and 
83.3 per cent. in 1911. The average con- 
dition of rye was 89.3 per cent. as compared 
with 87.9 per cent. last year. Except for 
some damage in the low lands winter wheat 
has not been seriously affected by floods. 


Mercantile Trust Company Appointed 
Co-Trustee 
John S. 


The will of the late Captain ] 
Sullivan, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Mercantile Trust Company 
and a director of the Mercantile National 
Bank, who died recently at his home in this 
city, provided for the appointment of the 
Mercantile Trust Company and the son of 
the deceased as co-trustees of the estate 
which is valued close to $1,000,000. 

Captain Sullivan had a record for bril- 
liant service in the Civil War. He enlisted 
as a member of the Indiana Volunteers and 
subsequently was appointed captain on the 
staff of General Alexander Hayes of Pitts- 
burgh. He fought in the battles of An- 
tietam, Gettysburg and the Wilderness. 
When General Hayes was killed in the bat- 
tle of the Wilderness Captain Sullivan at- 
tended the body of his superior officer to 
his home in Pittsburgh and there met Miss 
Hayes, a daughter of 
he married. 


the general, whom 
Captain Sullivan was also a 
familiar figure in early Mississippi River 
navigation and twelve years ago became a 
resident of St. Louis. 


Deposit of State Surplus Funds 

The law relating to deposit of State funds 
has been revised to provide for the accept- 
ance of bids on divisions of eightieth parts 
instead of twentieths as heretofore, requir- 
ing the officers of depositories to give per- 
sonal bonds for 75 per cent. instead of 20 
per cent., in addition to other securities for 
the safekeeping of the funds. The amend- 
ment also provides for the deposit of bonds 
of cities of 2,000 inhabitants and less, and 
first mortgage real estate securities for 50 
per cent. of the value of the property. The 
evident purpose is to afford smaller banks 
and trust companies opportunity to submit 
bids for State funds. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company Report 

The official statement of financial condi- 
tion renglered by the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company as of March 26 shows aggregate 
resources of $28,105,257, including loans 
$15,185,741, stocks and bonds at cash mar- 
ket value $7,969,053 and cash and exchange 
$4,820,537. Deposits aggregate $19,430,483, 
capital is $3,000,000, surplus $3,500,000 and 
undivided profits $2,080,007. 

Walter B. Galentine has been elected 
treasurer of the Conqueror Trust Company 
of Joplin, Mo. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Clearing of Country Checks 


A special committee of the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association has been ap- 
pointed to make a report on the advisability 
of establishing a new system of clearing of 
checks on country banks through the Clear- 
ing House, similar to the system so success- 
fully operated in Boston, Kansas City, At- 
lanta and Nashville. At present each finan- 
cial institution in this city collects its own 
checks from out-of-town banks. Under the 
proposed system, which, it is believed will 
be favorably reported upon, each bank or 
trust company will send all out-of-town 
items to the Clearing House just as checks 
held against other St. Louis institutions are 
now sent. The adoption of this system will 
materially increase the aggregate showing 
of clearings and is in line with advanced 
thought in facilitation exchanges. 


Effective Flood Relief Work 


Festus J. Wade, president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company and president of 
the St. Louis Clearing House Association, 
was made treasurer of funds collected 
through the Association for the relief of 
flood sufferers in Ohio and Indiana. Within 
twelve hours after the official request the 
contributions amounted to $27,851 and Mr. 
Wade wired the governors of Ohio and In- 
diana to draw on him for $25,000 and $10,000 
respectively. 

The Continental Trust Company has. been 
organized with a capital stock of $100,000 
and will open for business at 5888 Delmar 
Boulevard in the West End on June tf. 
J. D. De Buchannane has been elected presi- 


dent and R. B. Jones, vice-president. 


St. Louis Brevities 

The bond department of the Mercantile 
Trust Company is offering $107,000 City of 
Fort Smith, Ark., 5 per cent. Water Works 
Improvement bonds, dated May 1, 1911, and 
due serially. The April circular also con- 
tains attractive offerings of municipal and 
corporation bonds. 

Directors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce have decided to reduce the annual 
dividend rate from to to 8 per cent. for the 
avowed purpose of increasing its reserve of 
undivided profits. 


The Management of Trust Property 

The Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has prepared and is distributing among 
its patrons a booklet entitled “The Manage- 
ment of Trust Property,’ which should be 
very effective. Proper emphasis is placed, 
in the pages of this booklet, upon the ex- 
ceptional safeguards and facilities which 
trust companies afford in the administration 
of estates and execution of trusts. 

The Old Colony Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1890 and in addition to capital of 
$6,000,000, surplus of $8,000,000, it offers as 
protection to its clients the liability of stock- 
holders to assessment to the par value of 
their stock, thus increasing the guarantee 
fund to $20,000,000. The trust department 
is under the direct supervision of a trust 
committee of directors, trust funds are kept 
entirely separate and administration includes 
a system of continuous audit. 

In this booklet the various trusts are de- 
scribed and there is an instructive chapter 
on the “Advantages of the Corporate Fidu- 
ciary.” A summary is included of the laws 
of descent and distribution of estates and 


the inheritance tax laws. 


LATEST AVAILABLE STATEMENTS OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus 
and 
Und. Par 


NAME 
American Trust Co........ 
Bankers’ Trust Co 
Broadway Saving & Trust Co. ... 
Commonwealth Trust Co 
Farmers & Merchants Trust Co. . 
Jefferson-Gravois Trust Co 100,000 
Mercantile Trust................ 3,000,000 
Mississippi Valley Trust......... 3,000,000 
Mortgage Trust Co 500,000 
St. Louis-Union Trust........... 5,000,000 
Title Guaranty Trust Co......... 2,500,000 
Trust Co. of St. Louis .......... 133,600 
West St. Louis Trust Co......... 100,000 


Capital 
_.....$1,000,000 
1,250,000 

100,000 
2,000,000 
100,000 


Profits 
$157,866 ce 
2,511,080 100 *16% 301 
57,951 
84,325 
56,398 
16,116 
6,682,873 
5,556,864 
129,495 100 5% 126 
6,792,392 100 *16% 236 460 
182,841 100 72 7 
133,930 50 12% 100 188% 198% 
24,118 


Book 
Value Div. Value Bid Asked 
$100 ae 


Deposits 
$3,454,703 


770,474 100 8% 158 
4,581,697 100 6% 104 
782,636 100 .... 156 
613,978 100 .... 116 
22,469,020 100 18% 323 
19,718,467 100 16% 285 


*4% 107 
412,489 100 6% 124 115 120 


Corrected by A. G. Edwards & Sons, 410-412 Olive St., St. Louis, and 1 Wall St., New York. 


* Not including extra dividend. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


28th YEAR OF SERVICE 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus, $3,000,000 


We invite your correspondence in trust, investment and banking departments, paying 


interest on daily balances. 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


Ballimore 


Special Correspondence 


Educational Trust Company Publicity 


3altimore newspapers are according a 
liberal amount of space to the articles on 
trust company functions supplied by the 
Trust Company Section of the American 
3ankers’ Association. These articles are 
creating general interest and making an im- 
pression among the people, which is bound 
to be helpful in directing fiduciary business 
toward trust companies. The practice still 
prevails here to a considerable extent of 
appointing personal trustees. But the trust 
companies are steadily gaining ground. 
This is especially true of the institutions 
which have achieved success in developing 
their trust department facilities. These ar- 
ticles have a salutary effect, inasmuch as it 
enlightens the public in regard to trust com- 
pany expert services and removes the im- 
pression which exists very often that trust 
companies are the same as banks, except in 
name. 

The publication of these articles has ap- 
preciably increased the number of direct in- 
quiries received by trust company officers in 
regard to handling estates and trusts. What 
is particularly interesting is that many more 
inquiries are received from men of moder- 
ate means. The volume of trust business in 
the care af trust companies has shown ex- 
ceptional yains during the past two years 
and there is every promise that aggressive 
and systematic publicity will have a potent 
effect in bringing in new business. 


The Frederick Trust Company is being 


organized at Frederick, Md., with $100,000 
capital. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 

At the annual meeting of directors of the 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company the 
following officers were elected: A. H. S. 
Post, president; Wilton Snowden, vice- 
president; J. R. Walker, second vice-presi- 
dent; John McHenry, treasurer; T. H. 
Fitchett, secretary and assistant treasurer ; 
C. I. Reynolds, assistant secretary. Execu- 
tive committee: Walter B. Brooks, Blanch- 
ard Randall, Aubrey Pearre, R. Brent Key- 
ser and Charles A. Webb. Trust committee: 
Wilton Snowden, William B. Hurst and 
John K. Shaw. 


Baltimore Brevities 
Bank Commissioner Downes reports that 
the 114 banks and trust companies and sav- 
ings institutions of Maryland on December 
31, 1912, had $214,414,815 resources, $118,- 
947,000 time deposits and $52,083,000 demand 
deposits. 


Hector V. Loving 

Hector V. Loving, one of the founders 
and president of the Louisville Trust Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Ky., since its organiza- 
tion died recently at the age of 74. He was 
born in Bowling Green, Ky., and was a 
descendant of the oldest Virginia and Ken- 
tucky families. He graduated from Hamil- 
ton College, New York, and received the de- 
gree of bachelor of laws from the Louisville 
Law School. After practicing law and for 
a time engaging in mercantile business he 
became a leading member of the committee 
to organize the Louisville Safety Vault & 
Trust Company in 1884. In later years the 
title of the company was changed to Louis- 
ville Trust Company and Mr. Loving con- 
tinued actively as president in its prosper- 
ous career. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


The Steel Trade and the Tariff 


The new doctrine of “Industrial Free- 
dom,” enunciated by President Wilson, and 
as interpreted by the tariff bill introduced 
at the special session of Congress, does not 
call forth any particular apprehension in 
local circles. In the first place it is a de- 
batable question whether the development 
of our great industrial corporations has not 
been in accordance with the “natural laws 
of trade and untrammeled competition” 
which is so strongly emphasized in the 
President's messages to the people and to 
Congress. Efficiency and the law of sur- 
vival of the fittest have a way of ignoring 
fine theories and academic formulas. Any 
one who studies the rise or decline of great 
industrial nations of the world since his- 
tory began must realize that in time laws 
which are in conflict with economic forces 
become obsolete. 

It is generally acknowledged that the shin- 
ing target of the tariff reconstructionists is 
the steel and iron industry. It has been the 
favorite topic of the politician who wishes 
to gain public favor. The Steel Corpora- 
tion has been labeled as the strongest ex- 
hibit of protected and privileged industry 
under the Republican tariff schedules. The 
tariff revision accomplished under the Cleve- 
land administration resulted in failure if 
we may accept general business and indus- 
trial stagnation at that period as an index. 
Neither President Wilson in his address 
at the opening session of Congress or the 
report of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee refers to the grave question of the 
effect of tariff reduction on labor in this 
country. We find Germany rigidly adher- 
ing to a policy of fostering its own trade 
and it is one of the most serious questions 
as to what effect the competition with the 
cheap labor of Europe and other European 
countries will have upon our own labor 
market. Another phase, which seems to 
have received scant attention at Washing- 
ton is the fact that any arbitrary impair- 
ment of the business of industrial corpora- 
tions will affect more immediately the large 
army of security holders. Recent statis- 
tics of the stockholdings of large corpora- 
tions and especially of the Steel Corporation 
show that the securities are widely dis- 
tributed in small lots among the people. 


FIDELITY 
TITLE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


341-343 Fourth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$7,750,000.00 


Interest paid on deposits 
Loans on approved collateral 
Acts in all Trust Capacities 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 





Depositories for School Fund 


Counsel for the Pittsburgh Board of Edu- 
cation recently gave the opinion that there 
is no statutory objection to making banks 
or trust companies purchasing school bonds 
also depositories for such funds. In ac- 
cordance with this ruling the syndicate in- 
cluding the Union Trust Company, and the 
Mellon National Bank, which purchased 
the $2,500,000 issue of Pittsburgh School 
District bonds, will also hold the proceeds, 
paying interest thereon at the rate of 4 
per cent. 


Trust Company as National Bank Auxiliary 


Pittsburgh banks*are adopting the plan 
of Chicago National banks to organize trust 
company auxiliaries. As a result of the 
consolidation of the First and Second Na- 
tional banks of this city the First-Second 
National Savings & Trust Company is be- 
ing organized to occupy the quarters for- 
merly occupied by the Second National 
3ank. The capital will be $400,000. 

William S. Kuhn is president of the con- 
solidated First-Second National Bank, and 
James M. Young, cashier. The capital is 
$3,400,000, surplus and profits $1,900,000. 
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Mock Banquets 

In New York City recently the employees 
of the Guaranty Trust Company introduced 
a novelty in the form of a “speechless ban- 
quet.” The Public Speaking Class of the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking have devised a novelty by 
which all the delights of banqueting may 
be had without attendant expense for 
viands or indigestion. So-called “mock ban- 
quets” are being held where members of 
the class may indulge in effervescent ex- 
change of wit and after-dinner oratory. 
The only drawback is that the menu pro- 
vides nothing more substantial. 


Pittsburgh Brevities 

J. H. Evans, assistant treasurer of the 
Union Trust Company will assume the work 
of auditor of the company. Hugh C. Mc- 
Gaughan, auditor of the company, recently 
resigned to become cashier of the Anchor 
Savings Bank. 

Pittsburgh bank exchanges for the first 
quarter of the year established a new record 
for that period, totalling $723,781,765, and 
comparing with $624,637,625 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1912. Exchanges for 
the month of March were $237,448,516, an 
increase of about $20,000,000 over March, 
1QI2. 

G. C. Gerwig has been elected president 
of the Manchester Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, North Side, Pittsburgh. 

The Dollar Savings Fund and Trust Com- 
pany, of the North Side, has awarded a 
contract for a banking and office building 
at the corner of Federal and Stobo streets, 
to cost about $150,000. 

An Institute of Industrial Research and 
School of Specific Industries has _ been 
founded at the University of Pittsburgh, 
through the generosity of Andrew W. Mel- 
lon and Richard B. Mellon, respectively 
president and vice-president of the Mellon 
National Bank. 

The Pennsylvania Trust Company of 
Reading, Pa., shows earnings for the past 
six months amounting to $51,110. The 
company’s combined capital, surplus and 
profits now total $1,167,516. 

The Northern Central Trust Company of 
Williamsport, Pa. has taken possession 
of its handsomely remodeled quarters. 

Walter B. Kramer, of the Lackawanna 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company of Scran- 
ton, Pa., is being urged by his friends as 
secretary of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Union Trust Company of Indianapolis, Ind. 


As the leading trust company of Indiana 
the Union Trust Company of Indianapolis 
in its recent statements of financial condi- 
tion, emphasizes its important position. 
This company has also established a high 
standard of fiduciary management and its 
organization embodies the most advanced 
methods. The broad, practical scope of its 
department activities has made the Union 
Trust Company a foremost factor in the 
advancement of the fiscal affairs of the peo- 
ple of the city in which it is located. Its 
trust business has been especially successful 
which is due both to expert management 
and to the fact that all trust funds and 
investments are kept separate from the as- 
sets of the company. As receiver the com- 
pany has achieved an enviable record. 

The statement of April 4, 1913 shows ag- 
gregate resources of $14,563,106, including 
loans and discounts of $2,084,430; bonds and 
stocks $1,230,824; cash and due from banks 
$745,600 and trust securities of $10,149,330. 
Capital stock is $600,000, surplus and 
profits $754,031, deposits $3,050,744 and trust 
investments $10,149,330. The executive offi- 
cers are: John H. Holliday, president; 
Henry Eitel, vice-president; Howard M. 
Foltz, second vice-president; Charles S. 
McBride, treasurer; Ross H. Wallace, sec- 
retary; Alfred F. Gauding, assistant secre- 
tary; George F. Lutz, assistant treasurer ; 
George A. Buskirk, probate officer. 


International Trust Company of Denver, Col. 


Continued growth is shown by the official 
statements rendered by the International 
Trust Company of Denver, Col. The state- 
ment of April 5 shows total resources of 
$8,281,629, including loans on security of 
$3,304,448, bonds $2,594,487, cash on hand 
and due from banks $2,292,603. The de- 
posits aggregate $7,124,908; the capital is 
$379,000, surplus $650,000 and undivided 
prouts $101,075. 


. 


Selection of Investments 


A. B. Leach & Company have issued a 
booklet in which the principles to govern 
the selection of investments are presented 
in a concise and simple manner accompanied 
by illustration of a selection of represen- 
tative bonds. Copies of this book may be 
secured by writing to A. B. Leach & Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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Cleveland 
Special Correspondence 


Loans to Directors or Officers 


A noteworthy booklet has been issued by 
the Cleveland Trust Company, containing 
letters received from well-known bankers, 
jurists and professional men _ expressing 
their opinions in regard to the by-laws 
adopted by the company prohibiting loans 
to directors or officers. This by-law reads: 
“No loan shall be made to, or for ac- 
count of, any director or officer, upon which 
a director or officer is in any manner liable 
as marker, endorser, surety, guarantor, part- 
ner or otherwise.” 

The replies to requests for opinion on 
such policy sent out by president F. H. Goff 
of the Cleveland Trust Company are inter- 
esting and convey unanimous endorsement. 
President James B. Forgan of the First 
National Bank of Chicago writes that the 
officers and directors of a savings bank and 
trust company morally occupy the position 
of trustees towards their savings depositors 
and the beneficiaries of the trusts they carry. 
He approves of the application of such a 
restriction in connection also with commer- 
cial banking insofar as it relates to execu- 
tive or salaried officers. But Mr. Forgan 
points out that such a prohibition against 
directors of a bank would eliminate from 
the boards some of the best men in the com- 
munity available for such positions. He 
that the First National Bank has a 
by-law which does not permit directors to 
personally borrow from the bank except on 
approved collateral, but that this does not 
apply to corporations with which they may 
happen to be connected. 

The letters reproduced reflect the general 
opinion that savings banks directors are in 
the position of trustees and, therefore, 
should not lend to themselves. The policy 
voluntarily adopted by the Cleveland Trust 
Company is commended as one which must 
inspire a greater degree of confidence among 
depositors and make for sound banking. 


states 


Unwarranted Attack on Clearing House 


Examinations 

The announcement made by Governor 
Cox that the Weigandt bill prohibiting 
Clearing House Associations from making 
examinations of banks enjoying Clearing 
House privileges .will have the support of 
the administration and the charge that such 
examinations are used by banks to crush 
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rivals and impair their credit, has called 
forth general condemnation from bankers. 
Governor Cox confines his charge to gen- 
eralities and does not specify any instance 
of the abuse of the power of Clearing 
House Associations to examine members. 
The Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus 
Clearing House Associations employ expert 
accountants to make examinations of each 
bank in the respective associations. The 
purpose of such examinations is to protect 
sound banks against unsound banks and to 
disclose questionable practices. Instead of 
being a means of securing unfair advantage 
the system has had a most salutary effect. 
Such examinations have prevented failures 
and produced a higher standard of manage- 
ment than existed before. The same is true 
of the establishment of this system in other 
leading cities, notably in New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


Enforce the Laws! 

The disclosures of faithless conduct and 
reckless executive management in connec- 
tion with the investigation of the defunct 
Columbus Savings & Trust Company of 
Columbus and the indictments returned 
against officers of the former Cincinnati 
Trust Company of Cincinnati have created a 
strong sentiment in banking and trust com- 
pany circles through the State of Ohio to 
secure enforcement of the statutes and pre- 
vent similar practices. Although these insti- 
tutions employed the words “trust company” 
in their title their methods and manner of 
conducting business were such as to render 
this designation utterly misleading to the 
public. The representative trust companies 
of this State are entitled to redress against 
reflections on the title “trust company” as 
conveyed in these wretched disclosures. It 
is the feeling in banking circles generally 
that an example should be made of the un- 
scrupulous men who have so basely violated 
their responsibilities. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTORY OF COLLECTION BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


NOTICE—The banks and trust companies in this list have exceptional facilities for collections 
in their respective cities. 
ALABAMA 


Birmingham..........Birmingham Trust and Savings Co.—Capital $500,000. Surplus 
$500,000. Arthur W. Smith, President; Tom O. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Manly, Cashier. The very best facilities for handling 
collections. 

Mobile City Bank and Trust ag —Capital $500,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over $500,000. E. J. Buck, President; A. C. 
Tonsmeire, Cashier. Up-to-date Collection Departments. 


GEORGIA 
The National Bank of Augusta.—Capital $250,000. Surplus $50,000. 
Undivided profits $125,000. L. C. Hayne, President; F. G. Ford, 
Cashier. Correspondence solicited. 


IDAHO 
The Boise City National Bank.—Capital $100,000.00. Surplus and 
profits, $175,000.00 U.S. Depositary. F. R. Coffin, President and 

J. E. Clinton, Jr., Cashier. 


KENTUCKY 
National Bank of Commerce of Louisville, Ky., with ample capital 
and surplus, and unparalleled advantages for collecting over the 
Ohio valley, tenders its services to the bankers of the country. Samuel 
Cassedy, President. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore First National Bank.—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and __ profit, 


$550,000. Deposits $6,500,000. H. B. Wilcox, President; Wm. S. 
Hammond, Cashier. Send us your Maryland business if you want 
prompt and satisfactory service on reasonable terms. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston...............The Eliot National Bank.—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and profits 
$1,000,000. Harry L. Burrage, President; Garrard Comly, Vice- 
President. 
Springfield The Third National Bank.—Capital and Surplus, $1,100,000. For quick 
service on collections in Western Massachusetts, send to us. Low 
rates and best service guaranteed. 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek The Old National Bank.—Capital $150,000. Surplus and _ profits 
$57,378. Deposits $2,340,000. Edwin C. Nichols, President; L. 
J. Karcher, Cashier. 
Detroit The People’s State Bank.—Capital and surplus, $3,000,000.00. Geo. 
H. Russel, President; Austin E. Wing, Cashier; H. P. Bergman, 
Cashier Savings Department. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City Commerce Trust Company.—Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $450,000.00. W. 'T. Kemper, President; J. Z. Miller, 
Jr., Vice-President; H. C. Schwitzgebel, Secretary; Richard C. Mene- 
fee, Treasurer; Townley Culbertson and J. D. Rising, Assistant 
Secretaries. Collections promptly made and remitted for. Write 
us for terms. 


NEW YORK 

The People’s Bank.—Capital $300,000.00. Surplus and _ profits 
$450,000.00. Deposits $6,300,000.00. A. D. Bissell, President; 
E. J. Newell, Cashier. Send us your Buffalo collections and you 
will receive prompt returns at low rates. 

Commercial National Bank of Syracuse.—Capital $500,000. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits $257,698. H. S. Holden, President; 
Anthony Lamb, Cashier. Designated Reserve Depository for Trust 
Companies of New York State. 
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OHIO 


Cincinnati The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company.—Capital $1,000,000. 
Surplus $2,000,000. J. G. Schmidlapp, Chairman of the Board, and 
CB. Wright, President. 


Hamilton The Second National Bank.—Capital $100,000.00. Surplus $250 
Charles E. Heiser, President; George P. Sohngen, Vee Peeadest, 
John E. Heiser, Cashier. Collections a specialty. 


The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Co. ee. $850,000. Surplus 
$425,000. Jas. J. Robison President; E. H. Cady, Cashier 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Farmers & Mechanics National Bank.—Organized 1807. Capital 
$2,000,000. Surplus $1,300,000. Deposits $15,000,000. Active and 
reserve accounts of Trust Companies and Banks invited. Howard 
W. Lewis, President; H. B. Bartow, Cashier. 


York Trust Co.—Capital $250,000. Surplus $60,000. W. H. Lanius, 
President; Smyser Williams, Vice-President; Ellis S. Lewis, Treas- 
urer. Transacts a general banking, trust and real estate business. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Atlantic National Bank.—Capital $225,000. Surplus $112,000. De- 
posits three million. Direct connections with all towns in Rhode 


Island. 
TEXAS 


Dallas Dallas Trust and Savings Bank.—Capital $200,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $106,000; stockholders’ liability $200,000. H. A. 
Kahler, President; F. A. Singler, Secretary. Special collection facil- 


ities. 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Co.—Capital $70,000. E. Shor- 
rock, President and Manager; Alexander Myers, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Special facilities for collections. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee Milwaukee National Bank of Wisconsin.—Capital $450,000. Surplus 
$100,000. George W. Strohmeyer, President; W. F. Filter, Cashier. 
Invites your business upon liberal terms and guarantee of prompt 
service. Correspondence invited. 


TORONTO 
Toronto The Bank of Toronto.—Capital $5,000,000. Reserve $6,000,000. 


ONTARIO BRANCHES 


Toronto (11 offices) Keene Stayner Glenavon Victoria 

Allandale Kingston Stratford Gravelbourg Merritt 

Barrie London (4 offices) Sudbury Kennedy New Westminster 

Berlin Lyndhurst Thornbury Kipling 

Bradford illbrook Wallaceburg Lafleche QUEBEC 

Brantford Milton Waterloo Langenburg Montreal (5 offices) 

Brockville Newmarket Welland Lemberg Maisonneuve 

percerd Horwood Wyoming —_ - — St. Charles 

rdina akville reeceville as 

a - Springs ys ey + pm St. Lambert 
obourg memee ats Mortlac 

Colborne Ottawa Lotkbenige Odessa MANITOBA 

Coldwater Parry Sound Oyen Stenen Winnipeg (2 offices) 

Collingwood Penetanguishene Veteran Summerberry Benito 

Copper Cliff Peterboro Youngstown Vibank Cartwri 

Creemore Petrolia Wolseley Pilot _. 

Dorchester Porcupine SASKATCHEWAN Yorkton Portage la Prairie 

Elmvale Port Hope Assiniboia Rossburn 

Galt Preston Bredenbur BRITISH Swan River 

Gananoque St. Catherines Churchbridge COLUMBIA Transcona 

Hastings Sarnia (2 offices) Colonsay Vancouver 

Havelock Shelburne Elstow (2 offices) 


The collection of commercial bills receives prompt attention. 
We have a complete list of correspondents throughout Canada 
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REFERENCE DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW QUALIFIED TO 
REPRESENT TRUST COMPANIES, BANKS, CORPORATIONS, 
EXECUTORS, ETC. 


UBLISHER’S NOTICE: This directory is published each month for the benefit of trust 
companies, banks, corporations, executors, administrators, transfer and register agents, 
who require legal representation in different cities or localities. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles. 


Cc. I McREYNOLDS, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
927-8-9 Union Oil Building. 
References: Any bank. Formerly assistant 
United States Attorney for Arizona. Local 
counsel for Mexican Title-Mortgage Com- 
pany, S. A. of Mexico City. Counsel for 
Mortgage, Loan and Investment Company. 
General practice in State and Federal courts. 
Mexican law and title work. Special atten- 
tion to corporation, trust and probate busi- 

ness. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. 


ROGERS, ELLIS & JOHNSON. 


Attorneys-at-Law. 

Address, Boston Building, Denver, Col. 

Members of the firm: Henry T. Rogers, 
Daniel B. Ellis, Lewis B. Johnson, Pierpont 
Fuller and George A. H. Fraser. References: 
H. B. Hollins & Company, The Central Trust 
Company, The Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
New York City; Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; The United States National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 


KENYON & MACFARLAND, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
Suite 901 Evans Building, Washington, D. C. 
Members of firm: Charles Cowles, Tucker, 
(official reporter Court of Appeals, D. C.) 
J. Miller Kenyon and Henry B. F. Macfar- 
land, late Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. Attorneys for R. G. Dun and 
Company. Refer to American Security and 
Trust Company; Riggs National Bank or any 
local Trust Company or National Bank. 


TUCKER, 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville. 
Duncan U. Fletcher. John W. Dodge. 
FLETCHER & DODGE, 


Bisbee Building, Rooms No. 401-403. 
Represent People’s Bank and Trust Co.; 
Florida Life Insurance Co. References, any 
bank. Practice in all courts. 


Tampa. 
F. M. SIMONTON, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Address* Tampa, Florida. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. 
WATKINS & LATIMER, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 

1509-1515 Fourth National Bank Building. 
_References: Fourth National Bank, Geor- 
gia Savings Bank & Trust Co., Travelers 
Bank & Trust Co., all of Atlanta, Ga., or any 
other Bank or Trust Company in Atlanta. 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis. 


ERNEST R. KEITH, 
Counselor-at-Law. 
Law Building, Indianapolis. 

TRUST BUSINESS AND LAW OF REAL 
PROPERTY GIVEN SPECIAL 
ATTENTION. 

Refer to: Union Trust Company, Indi- 
ana National Bank and Union WMNationa) 

Bank, all of Indianapolis. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. 


JONAS, KRUTTSCHNITT & 
GOLDBERG. 

Address: Suite 1114, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. Cable address: “Criterion.” 
Counsel for The Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans. 


FARRAR, 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore. 


GANS & HAMAN, 


Counsellors-at-Law, 
1137-59 Calvert Building. 
Members of firm: Edgar H. Gans, B. How- 
ard Haman, Veron Cook, W. Calvin Ches- 
nut, Charles Markell; associates, John P. 
Horsey, J. Morfit Mullen, Henry Parr Hyn- 
son, Jr., Enos S. Stockbridge. London office, 
1 Great Winchester Street, E. C. Cable ad- 
dress, *““Namah.” Refer to The Baltimore 
Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN. 
Detroit 
BOWEN, DOUGLAS, EAMAN & BARBOUR, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
No. 1101-08 Ford Building. 

Members of firm: Herbert Bowen, Samuel 
T. Douglas, Frank D. Eaman, Herbert V. 
Barbour. References: Central Savings Bank, 
Union Trust Company, Detroit Trust Com- 
pany. 












NEW YORK 
New York City 


COULTER, BOND & McKINNEY, 
Counsellors-at-Law. 
2 Rector Street, New York. 
McKinney is Legal Editor of Trust 
Special attention to 


Mr. 
COMPANIES Magazine. 


the law of corporations, trusts, inheritance 
taxes and Surrogate’s practice. Collections. 
OHIO. 
Cleveland. 


WING, MYLER & TURNEY, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
841-847 Engineers’ 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Members of firm: Francis J. Wing, 
J.. Turney. 

A. J. Sehur. Cc. V. 
Don R_ Sipe. Wm. 


Address: Bidg.. 


Hubert 


Liggett, N. B. 


Gordon, 
Rockwell. 


OREGON 

Portland 

A. R. 
Attorney 


508-9 


WOLLENBERG. 

and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Fenton Building. 

practice, collections, depositions 
corporation and trust business given 
special attention. Refer to Lumbermens Na- 


tional Bank, Ladd & Tilton Bank and R. G. 
Dun & Co. 


General 


taken, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pittsburgh 


GEO. M. & M. J. HOSACK. 
Attorneys-at-Law, 
Park Building. 
Corporation Law. General Practice 
and Federal Courts. 
Special attention given to adjustment of 
taxes of corporations in the office of the Audi- 
tor-General at Harrisburg. References: Col- 


onial Trust Company and The Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company. 


in State 


CANADA. 


Toron‘o 
BICKNELL, BAIN & STRATHY. 
Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 
Lumsden Building, Toronto. 


James j3icknell, K. C., Alfred Bicknell, 
James W. Bain, K. C., Gerard B. Strathy, 
M. L. Gordon, Thomas W Lawson. 


General 


Solicitors for Imperial Bank of 
Canada. 


Counsel for Canadian Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Cable address, “Bicknell, To- 
ronto.” Codes A. B. C. 5th Ed., Western 
Union and Liebers. References: Imperial 
Bank of Canada, Toronto, Ontario; Central 
Trust Company of New York; Commercial 
Trust Company, Philadelphia. 





BLAKE, LASH, ANGLIN & CASSELS, 
Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce Bldg., Corner 
King and Jordan Streets, Toronto. 


Members of firm: S. H. Blake, K. C.; Z. A. 
Lash, K. C.; W. H. Blake, K. C.; A. W. Ang- 
lin, K. C.; T. D. Law, Walter Gow, Miller 
Lash, Glyn Osler, R. C. H. Cassels, George 
H. Cassels, J. F. Lash. Solicitors for: Na- 


tional Trust Company, Ltd., Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, etc. 


Toronto. 


Cable address, “Blakes,” 
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CANADA 
Toronto. 


MALONE, MALONE & LONG, 


Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, Conveyancers. 
Toronto General Trust Bldgs., corner Yonge 
and Colburne Sts., Toronto, Can. 

Members of firm: E. T. Malone, K, C.; A. 
L. Malone, E. G. Long. 

Solicitors for the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, The Central Canada Loan & 
Savings Company, The Imperial Life Insur- 
ance Company of Canada, The Provident In- 
vestment Company. 


Montr< al 


CASGRAIN, 
CASGRAIN 


McGIBBON, MITCHELL & 


CASGRAIN, MITCHELL, McDOUGALL 
& CREELMAN. 
Commissioners for all the Provinces. 
Canada Life Bldg., Montreal, Can. 


Members of firm: Th. Chase-Casgrain, 


K. C., Victor E. Mitchell, K. C., A. Chase- 

Casgrain, Errol M. McDougall, J. J. Creel- 

man, Gilbert 8S. Stairs, Pierre F. Casgrain. 
Cable address, ‘““Montgibb.” 


Solicitors for The Royal Trust Company, 
Pullman Company, American Locomotive 
Company, United Shoe Machinery Company, 


Canadian Consolidated 
Limited, Ames Holden 
Furness Withy & 
Maritime Trust 


Rubber 
McCready, 
Company, Limited, 
Limited. 


Company, 
Limited, 
British 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


Calgary 
LOUGHEED, BENNETT, McLAWS & CoO., 
Barristers, Solicitors, Advocates, etc. 


Hon. J. A. Lougheed, K. C.; R. B. Bennett, 
K. C., M. P.; W. H. McLaws; J. B. Roberts; 
J. R. Black; D. M. Stirton; C. H. Lougheed; 
A. Hanna; H. Lillie. Cable address: Lough- 
nett, Calgary. Solicitors for: Bank of Mont- 
real; Canadian Bank of Commerce; Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada; R. G. Dun & Com- 
pany; Royal Trust Company; Union Trust 
Company; Hudson’s Bay Company; Massey 
Harris Company; Canada Life Assurance 
Company: etc., etc. 


Bankers’ Conventions in May 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 2 and 3—New 
Jersey Bankers’ Association. 
HuTCHINSON, KANn., May 6 and 7.—Kansas 
Bankers’ Association. 


MuSKOGEE, OKLA., May 8 and 9.—Oklahoma 


Bankers’ Association. 

DotHAN, ALA., May 8, 9 and 1o—Alabama 
Bankers’ Association. 

GoLpFIELD, Nev., May 9 and 10.—Nevada 
Bankers’ Association. 

GALVESTON, TEXx., May 13, 14 and 15.— 
Texas Bankers’ Association. 


San Dreco, Car., May 15, 16 and 17.—Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association. 

Macon, Ga. May 16 and 
Bankers’ Association. 

St. Jos—EpH, Mo., May 20 and 21.—Missouri 
3ankers’ Association. 

West Pornt, Miss., May 21 and 22.—Missis- 

sippi Bankers’ Association. 


17.—Georgia 
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Burroughs Block, 
Detroit, Michigan 


B 


when to add, and 
chines as ordinary 


when to mark Overdrafts. 
Bank say this New 


, gave New Balance, and 

If you will drop us a line we will 
Just tear out this ad and hand 

it to your stenographer—tell her 
to “drop the Burroughs people a 


For instance, the National 
ask him to make it a point to see 


City 
Every bank man wants to see 


They were made on the new 
this machine, of course, 


When these bank state- 
ments were made out, the 

All the operator had to do 
was put down the amounts— 
the machine knew when to 
Burroughs Adding-Subtract- 
ing Machine, which is as far 
ahead of ordinary addin 
per cent saving over their 
former methods. 
you, and show you what this new 
Burroughs is doing for other 
banks. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


European Office, 76 Cannon 90 
Street, London, E.C., Eng. 


manager in your territory naturally 
wants to show it to those most 


Burroughs has effected a 50 
interested. 


are ahead of hand work. 


drafts. 
subtract, 


posits 
automatically marked Over- 


Automatically 
Subtracts Checks 
machine automatically sub- 
tracted Checks, added De- 
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